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mimics OR the past fifteen or twenty years, American 


education has been in a perpetual state of ex- 
perimentation, reconstruction, and prophecy. 


= = The psychology of individual differences and the 
= =e nevcholooic: Icenvery "wavs ¢ sane 
Eanes P che logical dis covery of ways and means of 
= = measuring general intelligence have given birth 
= = to new dogmas, expanded curricula, and differ- 
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entiated methods of instruction. Among the 
educational innovations of the past decade has developed 
steadily the idea of the junior college. Though this idea ante- 
dates that of the junior high school, its advocacy has been 
persistent only since the generally accepted feasibility of the 
junior high school idea. 

The junior college made its initial appearance in American 
education as early as 1839, and has increased appreciably in 
numbers since its inception. Koos reported 207 junior col- 
leges in 1924, distributed as follows :! 


Public State Private 
Junior Colleges Institutions Institutions Total 
46 24 137 207 


Four distinct types of junior college have been attempted, 
all of which have manifested sufficient educational and prac- 


1 Koos, L. V. ‘The Junior llege,”’ Research Publications of the University 
of Minnesota, vol. 1, D. 2. 
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tical v;'ue to warrant sympathetic trial and cordial promo- 
tion. Without attempting any chronological arrangement of 
these types, we may note first the type which embraces the 
first two years of the bisected four-year college, of which the 
University of Chicago is the outstanding example. In an in- 
stitution in which the junior college comprises the lower tier 
of years, the upper tier is assumed to be the place where 
specialization begins, whereas the junior colleze remains the 
tier for general education. This characteristic of the lower 
tier emphasizes the desirability of having the work of this 
division continuous with that of the secondary school. 

Another type has resulted from the inability of several 
small institutions to maintain a four--year organization. In 
recent years, the standardizing movement, particularly in the 
regions covered by the North Central Association, has forced 
a number of small, weak colleges to adjust themselves to 
restricted programs of work which can secure the recognition 
of these accrediting agencies, including regional associations, 
the state departments of education, the state universities, and 
the religious denominations under whose auspices many of 
these institutions are conducted. 

In fact, the influence of these accrediting agencies is be- 
coming so strong that but few colleges care to attempt a pro- 
gram of work which cannot gain recognition from one of 
these accrediting agencies. Thus a number of struggling col- 
leges in some of the states, realizing that their existence as 
four-year institutions was in jeopardy, reduced their curricula 
to two years, or junior colleges, and began to send their prod- 
ucts to neighboring state or private universities with the full 
four years. 

Still another type, though not quite so distinct, has had its 
origin in the normal school. For a number of years, some of 
the more liberal colleges have been accepting graduates of 
the two-year normal school with sufficient credits to advance 
the applicant to the junior class, thus regarding the normal 
school virtually as a type of junior college, or at least the 
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equivalent. In recent years, some communities have actually 
added two years to their normal schools, thus making them 
full-fledged colleges that award a degree in education. The 
State of Wisconsin furnishes a notable example of this trans- 
formation of the traditional normal school, which considered 
its two years as equivalent to the junior college. The Board 
of Regents of that state adopted, among other recommenda- 
tions, the following resolution: 

“Be it further resolved, that beginning July 1, 1922, the 
several State Normal Schools are hereby authorized to offer 
four year courses for the preparation of teachers in general 
academic subjects in high schools, such courses to be based 
upon the principle of major and minor subjects and to be 
subject to the specific approval of the Board of Regents in 
each case, admission requirements to which shall be gradua- 
tion from a four-year course in an approved secondary 
school.’” 

The Boston Normal College represents a similar transfor- 
mation from the orthodox normal school to a degree-awarding 
collere, indicating that by degrees the original two-year insti- 
tution assumed the role of the junior college, requiring the 
additional two years to develop it into a college awarding 
a degree. The normal schools of the District of Columbia 
have the degree-awarding college in embryo. <A third year has 
been added. When the fourth year is added, the normal col- 
lege will emerge. It is very clear that whether we have 
paused, or not, to observe the situation, the two-year normal 
school has been functioning, for all intents and purposes, as 
a junior college preparatory to the course in the college of 
education in many universities. The best proof of this lies 
in the present practice of adding two years to normal schools 
to transfer them into degree-granting colleges. 

The fourth type of junior college, and the one that supplies 
the theme of this discussion, has had its inception in the well 
equipped high school with proper facilities for extending the 
work two additional years, covering the freshman and sopho- 


9 s ‘ * * . rO* 9 
2 Educational Administration and Supervision, vol. 8, pp. 383-384 
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more years of the college. This tvpe has made such rapid 
progress that the prediction is being made, especially in the 
venturesome West, that the 6-2-3 plan of organization is des- 
tined to yield to the “more logical” scheme of 6-4-4 organiza- 
tion. 

The 6-4-4 scheme of organization provides for a drill in the 
fundamental processes through the sixth grade; a junior high 
school of the seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth grades; and 
a composite senior organization of the eleventh and twelfth 
grades of the high school and the freshman and sophomore 
years of the college. Prominent advocates of this growing 
idea are Professor Judd in the West and President Angell in 
the East. Discussing “The Meaning of Education,” Profes- 
sor Judd says: 

“The Secondary School ought to reach down and take the 
child who is now wasting time in the eighth grade. It ought 
to expand so as to give instruction to the immature students 
who are now working in the first two years of college. It 
ought to render the whole organization so much more econom- 
ical than it is now that time shall be saved for the student.’ 

President Angell, in discussing “The Junior College and the 
Senior High School,” makes the following observation: 

“The development of the junior-college high school seems 
on the whole to be so natural a consequence of our general 
public educational system that one can hardly cherish any- 
thing but sympathetic interest in the undertaking and hold 
one’s self ready, so far as is possible, to assist in a wholesome 
line of growth.’’5 

The relation of the college to the secondary school is some- 
what analagous to that of the secondary school, before the 
birth of the junior high school, to the elementary school. 
There is serious absence of articulation. Though the method 
of certi®-ation, which is used generally in the West, has done 
much t aake college entrance less difficult than in the East, 
where the examination system is still used, there is yet real 
need of curriculum adjustment. 


. Douglass, A. A Secondary Education (1927), p. 146 
4 The School Review, vol. 31, pp. 11-14 
Proceedings of the North Central Association, vol. 20, pp. 80-94 
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The college has essayed to meet this situation by constantly 
adding courses which were formerly restricted to the high 
school. For example, elementary physics, elementary chem- 
istry, and elementary biology in the freshman class of the 
college are identical with courses offered in these subjects in 
the high school. Freshman English is but a replica of senior 
English in the high school. In recent years, Cicero has been 
introduced into college Latin; and the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
identical with high school courses, are being offered in the 
freshman year of classical colleges. Likewise, freshman 
mathematics in college is but a repetition of the senior course 
in the high school. Modern foreign languages may be started 
in college as well as in the high school. Briefiy, the freshman 
year in college has virtually become, for high school students 
from schools of reputable standards, hardly more than a year 
of repetition. Such repetition, of course, per se may have 
recognizable merit. A serious question, however, may be 
raised concerning the educational wisdom of releasing stu- 
dents from one distinct unit to take up identical courses in a 
higher unit. 

In the West, where educators are much more daring than 
their brethren in the East, high school graduates are being 
retained for two years, after graduation, in the junior col- 
lege, where they complete their freshman and sophomore 
years. Later they enter the senior college for two years, in 
which unit specialization is encouraged. Such junior colleges 
are almost exclusively housed with senior high school unit. 
Their control is naturally under local school authorities. Thus 
they are upward extensions of the public school system—an 
inevitable evolution of the American idea of popular educa- 
tion. To the educator of prophetic vision, the public college 
is visualized as the culmination of education at public ex- 
pense. The state universities are an obvious step in that 
direction. The West is blazing the trail. 

In the East, where ultra-conservatism lingers as a virtue, 
symptoms of the junior college idea have been detectable for 
a number of years. Any product of the New England schools 
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will recall how graduates of the Latin schools frequently re- 
turned for so-called graduate work in order to anticipate cer- 
tain subjects in the freshman class at Harvard College. Eng- 
lish A, the bane of every Harvard freshman’s soul, was often 
anticipated in this way. In these days, one hears high school 
graduates in and around Boston talking about taking the 
“P. G.” course, meaning Post Graduate course, by means of 
which they anticipate certain freshman subjects in college 
and perchance enter the sophomore class. So prevalent is 
this situation in New England that the expression “P. G.” 
has become as well known as any other expression associ- 
ated colloquially with educational practices. 

It is refreshing to note, in passing, that some of the strong 
private secondary schools in the East are embracing the junior 
college program. Both Bradford Academy and Dane Hall, 
well-known preparatory schools for girls, in Massachusetts, 
have added two years of work to their regular high school 
course.® Similar steps, according to dependable reports, are 
being contemplated elsewhere. 

In this movement to push down the first two years of col- 
lege work into the secondary school, one urges the same argu- 
ment used for the establishment of the junior high school. 
The junior college is being used as the college unit of explo- 
ration and adaptation to individual differences; and the senior 
college, for specialization. The traditional idea of liberal edu- 
cation is fast fading away. The big educational program of 
today is for social efficiency. The colossal enterprise of mod- 
ern education is to develop citizens —not merely scholars, 
though scholarship will always retain its merited place in 
human affairs. 

As pedantic as it may sound, the College of Liberal Arts, 
in the traditional acceptation of the term, is being forced to- 
day to justify its right to existence. This means that the old- 
time excursion through the educational orchard, permitting 
the pilgrim to taste as widely as he pleased of the different 


6 Zook, G. F. ‘““‘The Junior College Movement” (An address before the Ha- 
vard Teachers’ Association, March 20, 1926). 
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trees, no longer finds favor with college administrations. The 
progressive college of today is requiring a student to concen- 
trate in one deiinite field of endeavor, with a distribution of 
related subjects, followed by a general examination in the 
field of his concentration, at the end of the college period. 
Thus the American colleges are taking on certain aspects of 
the European universities, in which specialization starts ear- 
lier and is admittedly more intensive.* 

Universal college education, supported by public funds, is 
by no means remote. The trend of American education is 
decidedly in this direction. America leads the world in her 
generous attitude towards public education. Before long, the 
minimum age of compulsory education in America is likely 
to be 18 years. The limit for leaving school is being pushed 
up gradually. Ultimately, boys and girls will be held in school 
until they have finished the secondary unit. 

Obviously, an increasing high school population leads inevi- 
tably to an increasing college membership. In fact, college 
enroliments are already increasing so rapidly that facilities 
are being overtaxed. Many of the private colleges are limit- 
ing the number of entering students in order to provide ade- 
quate facilities for those that are admitted. 

It is becoming clearer each day that the public demand for 
college education cannot be met by the private institutions 
alone. In fact. the public college, or state university if you 
please, is rapidly taking over the education of the masses. 
Just as public high schools gradually arose to displace most 
of the private academies, so is the public college gradually 
disputing the leadership of the private institution, in matters 
of higher education. American democracy will eventually 
insist upon college opportunities, at public expense, for all 
prospective citizens. 

Though congestion in the private colleges has had much to 
do with the establishment of junior colleges, the dominating 
motive has been to provide two years of college education at 
small expense and within the same easy reach of students 


7 For an exhaustive treatment of the European schools, see Bulletin 20, 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
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as the public high schools. With the rapid growth of urban 
communities and of the proportion of high school graduates 
who attend college, it is not surprising that there should be 
a demand for additional college facilities, even in communi- 
ties that have well-established private colleges. Pehind the 
junior college movement, therefore, is lodged the same old 
idea that lurks behind the public school; namely, that educa- 
tion in a democracy is to be made free and accessible. The 
junior college is the next logical step for public education to 
take. 

The advantages of the junior college are so obvious that 
they need only to be mentioned. First, students can remain 
longer under home conditions. Many parents who hesitate 
to send their children, especially girls, to distant colleges 
would continue their children in school two years longer and 
then send them off to a distant college for two years. 

Second, the junior college can easily furnish the semi- 
professional training which now is required as fundamental 
to a professional training. The work can be made just as 
thorough, yet less expensive. Thus many students who might 
otherwise be denied a professional training might now be 
encouraged to prepare for a profession. 

Third, because of the general nature of the freshman and 
sophomore work in college, which overlaps to such an appre- 
ciable extent the senior high school work, these two years, 
with necessary modification, might well constitute an expand- 
ed curriculum of the secondary school, rather than the lower 
tier of the college. 

Fourth, by placing into the secondary school all the work 
that is appropriate to that unit, the junior college relieves 
the university to that extent, thus making possible real uni- 
versity functioning. By such an arrangement, the full period 
of general education is put into the secondary unit. 

Fifth, the establishment of the junior college makes easy 
transition from one college unit to the other and from the 
senior high school to the freshman class in college. Any plan 
of organization that helps to abate the entrance controversy 
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may well be memorialized as a distinct contribution to Amer- 
ican education. This mediatorial function of the junior col- 
lege cannot be overemphasized. 

From the very nature of this type of junior college, its 
gradual introduction has been made first in the populous 
urban communities. High schools of unquestionable stand- 
ards are the only institutions that can develop efficient and 
profitable junior colleges. Schools that lack proper equip- 
ment, well-trained teachers, and financial resources must first 
raise their secondary standing before taking over a junior 
college program. 

The junior college does not necessarily require an entirely 
different faculty to be occupied with the college work alone. 
As a matter of fact, there is a distinct advantage in having 
the instructors of the fourth year of the senior high school 
come into direct personal touch with the work of the addi- 
tional two years. Such correlation helps to break down the 
foclish friction between the college and the high school, for 
the same instructors will have an insight into the actual con- 
ditions of both units. Tyrue, the training of such teachers will 
have to be more intensive, but already there is on foot a 
movement to require more intensive training on the part of 
high school teachers. In the light of present-day educa- 
tional activity, the best organized high schools are now ap- 
pointing teachers who are fully competent to carry to accom- 
plishment not only the high school program but the junior 
college as well. 

Such are the salient features of the junior college. It is 
making its way in American education. It deserves a place 
among the educational units. Though this new unit may be 
found as the lower tier of the four-year college, or as a sepa- 
rate institution feeding a central senior college, or as the ele- 
mentary years of the modern normal college, the junior col- 
lege of the future is to be an expansion of the senior high 
school, housed and administered in the high school building 
—a further evolution of the American public education 
program. 
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Kindergarten Training and Grade 
Achievement 
W. D. COMMINS-THEODORE SHANK, ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


mum FTF) aims and purposes, for the attainment of 
which any school may be said to exist, are 

T roughly classified into those that refer to the 

development of the child’s abilities and capaci- 
ummm: ties on the one hand and, on the other hand, 
those that relate to the formation of the child’s 
character, taken in the broad sense of the term. 
When we attempt to evaluate the work of the 
kindergarten, we must take into consideration, not only the 
skills, habits, knowledge, and informational aspects of the 
situation as products of this pre-elementary period, but we 
must also consider whatever social and personal attitudes 
and ideals may have been produced during the same time. 
It is not at all necessary that the contribution of the kinder- 
garten should be of equal importance from both points of 
view. It probably is otherwise, as the present study would 
seem to indicate. But it is important to remember that both 
aspects of the situation must be thoroughly gone into before 
we can come to any general conclusion as to the value of the 
kindergarten training. 

Measurements of attitudes, ideals, and other character 
traits, are much more difficult of accomplishment than is the 
measurement of mental abilities. When scientific method can 
be applied to the former with as much validity and objec- 
tivity as it is at the present time to the latter, then we may 
hope to be able to attain to a highly critical evaluation of 
any phase of education. At the present time, however, we 
are more or less limited to a survey of the instructional aspect 
of training. Standardized achievement tests are confined 
almost wholly to measurements of the amount of information 
acquired or of the amount of the abilities that underlie the 
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acquisition of information. Even the intelligence tests do not 
pretend to measure other aspects of the personality than the 
ability to deal with ideas, or matters of knowledge. Our school 
marks and progress through the grades are also largely an 
attempt at measuring only the amount of knowledge the child 
has acquired. Since this is so, any attempt at the present 
time to evaluate the work of the kindergarten scientifically, 
must, in the nature of things be more or less limited to a 
measurement of the “abilities” of the child and of the effect 
that kindergarten training has had on them. 

In a research bulletin published by the Detroit Board of 
Education, November, 1925, there is a report of an investi- 
gation into “the effect of kindergarten attendance upon pro- 
gress and quality of work in the grades.” Two of the impor- 
tant conclusions are as follows: 1. Kindergarten attendance 
has little or no effect upon the marks received in the basic 
school subjects at the third grade level; 2. Kindergarten 
attendance results, on the average, in a significant increase 
in the rate of progress through the grades. The second con- 
clusion is not in agreement with some of the previous studies 
on the same problem, and furthermore, there is no way of 
telling whether those kindergarten children who tended to 
become accelerated, actually progressed at a faster rate be- 
cause of their kindergarten training or because of their 
superior intelligence. It may have been that the kindergarten 
was acting as a selective influence and that the duller chil- 
dren did not as a rule attend it. The administration of intel- 
ligence tests would have solved the problem, but there is no 
record of any having been given. 

The present study compares the intelligence, the educa- 
tional attainments, and the relative achievement of 45 fifth 
grade children who had had kindergarten training, with the 
members of the same grade who had not gone to kinder- 
garten. More strictly the comparison is between those with 
kindergarten training and the whole group of fifth grade 
pupils. The following are the medians for the kindergarten 
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group and the medians for the total group of fifth grade 
children, 130 in number: 


IQ EQ AQ 


Kindergarten group ............. 97.5 99.2 99.0 
cp 99.7 100.1 101.3 


The IQ is derived from the National Intelligence Test score, 
the KQ from the Stanford Achievement Test, and the AQ 
from the ratio of these two. 

Although the differences are not reliable, the kindergarten 
group has medians that are less than the total in each case. 
We can however reach a negative conclusion, that those with 
kindergarten training are not superior either in intelligence, 
or accomplishment, to the average fifth grade pupil. 

If we accept the general conclusion that seems to be indi- 
cated not only by this study but by most of the others, as 
summarized in the Detroit Bulletin, that kindergarten train- 
ing does not improve the relative standing of pupils in the 
erades, we shall find that this harmonizes with much experi- 
mental work of recent date that has led to conclusions stress- 
ing the importance of the maturity factor in education. 
There are apparently certain mental abilities that can not be 
rushed by special training but must develop at their own rate. 
If scholastic abilities are things of such a nature, (and we 
shall see that there is reason to suppose that they are), then 
the above conclusion relative to the effect of kindergarten 
training will not seem so strange. Any improvement in school 
work that might result from kindergarten training would 
probably not carry over beyond the first two or three grades, 
and when we see the pupils in the fifth grade, we find that 
the effect of maturity has practically obliterated any advan- 
tage gained. 

Curtis, in his recent study, Why Children Succeed, empha- 
sizes the relative importance of the maturity factor in school 
work. He does not ignore the effect of specific training, by 
any means, but he calls the attention of the reader to two 
important facts: that the amount of improvement depends 
upon the maturity of the functioning capacity, and that ordi- 
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xarily the opportunities for exercise and experience are much 
greater than the individual can take advantage of, or as he 
expresses it, “when conditions of living are normal, develop- 
mental experiences are ordinarily in excess of matured capac- 
ity.” It thus may be true that a child’s progress in reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, etc., depends primarily upon his matur- 
ity, since school work will furnish more opportunities than 
he can take advantage of, and will never stint him to his dis- 
advantage. That such would seem to be the case is probably 
the explanation of the success of the plan that includes only 
seven elementary grades instead of eight. By keeping the 
child out of school until he is seven, he is found to be able 
to progress at a faster rate and to be able to finish in seven 
years what ordinarily takes eight. The child’s school envi- 
ronment is always over-rich, and accordingly his progress is 
attendant upon his maturity. If maturity is a factor of such 
importance, then we should not expect the effects of kinder- 
garten training to carry over very far into the grades. 

In recent studies on the nature of improvement, we also 
see the relative importance of the maturity factor. Gates 
and Taylor, in two articles in the Journal of Educational 
Psychology for December, 1925, and April, 1926, discuss the 
character of improvement from the point of view of three 
theories: 

1. Theory of acquired specific techniques and knowledge. 
“According to this theory, education or training produces 
improvement which is due to the development of particular 
skills and information, methods of work and knowledge used 
in working, subtle adaptation to the working conditions, the 
tricks of the trade,—all these without any changes in the 
fundamental “capacities” engaged in the function.” 

2. Theory of improvable capacities or mechanisms. This 
is similar to the older faculty theory, that actual improve- 
ment of the mental function and strengthening of the mental 
capacity may result from its exercise. 

+. Theory of stimulated growth. This theory would hold 
that “continued, intensive practice preceding maturity might 
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stimulate and increase the rate of growth of the capacities 
exercised.” In other words, the natural process of reaching 
maturity might be accelerated by the use of the capacity. 

As a result of their experiments both with mental and 
motor functions, the authors incline to the first theory and 
conclude as follows: “‘Training produced no increase in the 
capacities which underlie the function either in some direct 
way, or indirectly by means of the stimulation of growth,” 
but that “improvement brought about by specific practice is 
due to the acquisition of special and subtle techniques of work, 
to acquired information and specific methods of attack.” 

The study also showed that improvement of such a nature 
rapidly deteriorates when opportunity for practice is removed. 
“In the case of the function here studied, the influence of 
native capacity is far greater than the effects of highly inten- 
sive and prolonged training.” The maturity of the function 
is highly important. 

Such conclusions, although concerned directly with rela- 
tively simple operations, as the addition of digits and tap- 
ping, have implications that would apply to the more highly 
complex operations of the school room. From this light, any 
improvement in school subjects that would result from kin- 
dergarten training is limited to such things as the acquisi- 
tion of methods, techniques, adjustments to the task, knowl- 
edge of procedure, etc., which would have no appreciable 
effect on the development of any capacity, and which would 
gradually dissipate during the first two or three years of the 
grades. The super-abundance of opportunity for all the chil- 
dren to acquire such things during the early grades would 
tend pretty well to bring them all to the same level by the 
time they reach the fifth grade, or at least to the levels that 
would be in accord with their maturity. Looking at improve- 
ment from this point of view, we should not expect kinder- 
garten training to have any appreciable, long-lasting effect 
upon abilities, that depend in the present situation, for their 
proficiency primarily upon the maturity factor. Such things 
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are apparently reading, arithmetic, etc., or those school abili- 
ties measured by the Stanford Achievement test. 

The negative conclusion of this study does not condemn the 
work of the kindergarten as being useless. We have attempted 
to evaluate only one aspect of the situation and that may 
happen to be an unimportant one. The question of attitudes, 
ideals, and character influences, would also have to be con- 
sidered, and it is probably in this direction that the kinder- 
garten exerts its most potent influence. There are still justi- 
fications for the existence of the kindergarten, if it should 
contribute to the attainment of any of the following objec- 
tives: 1. tending to make the child more socially minded; 2. 
promoting self-expression; 8. accustoming the child to the 
school situation; 4. caring for children who otherwise would 
have not parental care. It would be highly interesting if the 
work of the kindergarten along these lines should be 
measured. 
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“Why, with such pairs do u perform your work? 
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And be forever gone? 
To thi same door vou mav no more come back: 
Then who could follow up vour sinuous track 
To chide ye f perchance in storm this shade 
No real shelter made?’ 
‘Tis true,’”’ h aid, “I mav not come again, 
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ALEXANDER LOUIS FRASER, 
Halifax, N. S 








Personnel Management Methods Applied To 
College Activities 
KARL W. ONTHANK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, EUGENE, OREGON 


SMMC FTE problem of extra-curricular college activities 
= is as old as the colleges themselves. Students 

T from the days of the medieval universities have 

commonly devoted as much energy to activities 
mummies Outside of the purely intellectual functions as 
they have to the more essential business of an 
institution of higher learning. Only in recent 
years have these activities become organized in 
the modern sense, but students in earlier times perhaps made 
up in the heat of brawls with the populace or with each other, 
or in the fervor of scholastic debates, what they lacked in 
the multiplicity and magnitude of contemporary student or- 
ganizations. 

College teachers have generally deplored the existence of 
these extra-curricular activities. It is not unnatural for spe- 
cialists to minimize the value of activities other than their 
own, especially when the others tend to distract attention. 
Furthermore, the play of students has not infrequently led 
to anti-social conduct, or at least to the breaking of regula- 
tions, which called for faculty discipline. Nevertheless, most 
college administrators and a steadily increasing number of 
college teachers recognize the genuine values which lie in 
extra-curricular activities, notwithstanding the danger to stu- 
dents’ academic work of excessive or ill-planned indulgence 
in them. 

It commonly happens, however, that only a few students 
in a college have had the benefit of such experience, and fre- 
quently these students so overload themselves with these re- 
sponsibilities that their studies suffer. Faculties may have 
an inadequate conception of the total! values of the sum of a 
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student’s college experiences so far as they regard intellectual 
growth as the sole goal of college effort. Nevertheless, they 
have often been able to point to the spectacle of students, 
often very promising students, failing lamentably because 
they have devoted themselves excessively to interests other 
than those of the classroom. 

No student, unless he is unusually dull or is enrolled in an 
exceptionally difficult course, is without a margin of time 
above that needed for preparation of his studies. Many stu- 
dents, especially those in the state universities, use a con- 
siderable portion of this margin of time toward earning 
money to pay their college expenses. But the great majority 
of the students in American universities have some free mar- 
gin which they use in extra-curricular activities. Few stu- 
dents at any college are working excessively at activities. A 
relatively small number is giving even a moderate amount 
of time to them, not counting mere attendance at games, 
dances, and entertainments. The number which is squander- 
ing in one fashion or another a good share of this margin 
is undoubtedly very large. There seems to be a nice educa- 
tional problem in better adjusting this situation. 

The experience of the University of Oregon is doubtless 
similar to that of most American colleges and universities. 
Its organized activities are nominally somewhat different but 
essentially similar to the majority of universities, and the 
quality and spirit of the student body is similar. Periodical 
waves of discussion and of surveys directed against ‘“‘over- 
organization” have swept the campus. Some organizations 
have actually been abandoned, as likely, however, from change 
of interest as from any deliberate forswearing of an activity. 
Some check has been placed on the formation of new groups 
and societies through the requirement that proposed organi- 
zations must be approved by various authorities, and by the 
development of a sentiment against the more useless organi- 
zations. But in a rapidly growing student body and with the 
economic prosperity which has come to America in recent 
years making possible a greater range of interests and dimin- 
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ishing the proportion of students working long hours toward 
paying expenses, the scope and variety of activities have 
steadily increased. Furthermore, and as a practical problem 
for the responsible student administrators, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to find in a large student body individuals quali- 
fied for appointment to the numerous committees, manager- 


rm . . } 


ships, and other offices. Those recognized as fitted for leader- 


ship are usually already well loaded with activities. Those 
who have not appeared in some activity tend to remain 
unknown unless drawn out by ambition or the pushing of 
friends, or by some other more or less accidental impulse. 
Fraternities tend to thrust their members forward for ap- 
pointment, but among the non-fraternity students (which at 
Oregon comprise about half the total) there is always a large 
amount of undiscovered talent which could be found and put 
to work. 

The present president of Uie Associated Students, a young 
man of exceptional administrative ability, confronted this dif- 
ficulty, and immediately upon his installation appointed his 
vice-president the chairman of a small special committee to 
study the whole “personnel problem,” as it presented itself 
to the general student body organization. It was immediately 
apparent that the problem reached beyond the general stu- 
dent association and involved every organization on the 
campus. So a conference was held attended by the officers 
of the Associated Students, the presidents of the classes and 
of the other more important student organizations, and by the 
dean of men and dean of women of the University, who have 
been working closely with the students in their attempt to 
solve this problem. Out of this meeting came an agreement 
to establish an “activities personnel committee,” consisting 
of three students and the dean of men and the dean of women, 
to administer a “personnel office.” For two of the students 
the administration of this oftice is to be the principal student 
activity and not a mere incidental job attached to some other 
position. This committee began to function immediately. It 
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is modifying its methods as it proceeds, but the general plan 
with which it started has not been altered. 

At the beginning of the winter term, students registering 
in the University were asked, as a part of the registration 
procedure, to fill out an “activities record,” which in addition 
to name, address, class, age, and major subject, was designed 
to show the college activities in which the student (1) was 
interested, (2) was actually engaged, (3) had had previous 
experience. The various activities were listed so that only a 
check was needed to indicate interest or experience. Due to 
lack of opportunity to get to the mass of the students the 
purpose of the inquiry, a good many did not fill out the ques- 
tionnaire as completely as was desired, but out of the 2,584 
students registering at the beginning of the winter term, 
1,808 signified interest in student activities. 

Of these, 1,184 were in organizations and 624 were un- 
attached. A lack of interest in activities was shown by 676. 
In many cases this absence of interest was doubtless due to 
necessity for engaging in remunerative work, and in many 
others, as suggested above, was doubtless due to lack of under- 
standing of the purpose of the inquiry and haste to complete 
registration. One of the significant results of the question- 
naire was the large number of unattached students indicating 
interest in activities. These students are commonly scattered 
through a large community, a condition which makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for student administrators to get a line on 
their interests and abilities. 

The “activities records” turned in by the students were 
immediately compiled by the committee and arranged and 
listed by interests and otherwise, so that appointing officers 
might have the material immediately available. The “per- 
sonnel book,” as this organized material is called, has already 
been used in making appointments to numerous student body 
committees, such as those on Greater Oregon, Junior Week- 
end, High School Conference, and Homecoming. Other offi- 
cers who have so far drawn upon it are class presidents, 
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presidents of the Christian associations, and several of the 
subsidiary organizations among the women. . 

One great saving of energy that is apparent is in the filling 
of the numerous assistant managerships. Heretofore it has 
been necessary to conduct a regular campaign to bring out a 
sufficient number of assistant managers for the various activi- 
ties, particularly in athletics. Appeals were made through 
the college newspaper in the effort to interest students in these 
places. Student officers were highly gratified to find in the 
“personnel book” an ample number of interested men, an 
unexpectedly large interest in these positions coming from 
non-fraternity students. 

The discovery of men interested in such activities as pub- 
lications, debate, music, and even athletics, through the re- 
turns, is significant and important. Many a shy lad is inter- 
ested in an activity, but for lack of assurance and encourage- 
ment has never put himself forward. The committee has 
found that with a little encouragement and personal approach, 
students who have hitherto been in no activity whatever have 
turned out, and in many cases are doing very well. The self- 
confidence and poise gained by the student so drawn out is 
not inconsiderable. 

Although it is already apparent that the load of activities 
is being much more widely spread, with resulting relief of 
pressure on overworked leaders and profit to those students 
who have hitherto engaged in no student activities, there are, 
as one would expect, many problems, especially in method, 
still to be worked out. The committee is taking steps to make 
sure that the records are kept up to date, especially with re- 
gard to change in interest in activities, of which there will 
be many. Indeed, from an educational point of view, it is 
desirable that a student should have a variety of activity 
interests, rather than to specialize exclusively in a single field, 
so long, of course, as his total load at any one time is kept 
down to the point which does not endanger his academic work. 
A complete record of appointments made and positions filled 
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is to be kept. It is planned to record in some fashion the 
success students have achieved in their activities, at least 
to the extent of making a record of success, perhaps omitting 
the entry altogether when there has been a lack of it. In 
connection with this, some record is to be made of the academic 
achievement of the student also, in order that one who is not 
a good student may not be overloaded with appointments, 
and to utilize so far as possible talents demonstrated in the 
classroom. There has even been some discussion with a mem- 
ber of the psychology staff who has assisted in the plans, of 
devising some form of psychological examination or of includ- 
ing questions in the regular psychological examination given 
all entering students, which might reveal aptitude in non- 
academic activities. Just how practicable this proposal may 
be is a question psychologists have not yet answered, but it 
is possible that aid may be given from this direction also. 


I believe in and pledge allegiance to the young people that I teach, 
as the makers of a great to-morrow. hey are so full of illusions that 
are ridiculous, aspirations that are vain, dreams that are idle, ambitions 


that are futile; but though my hair has grown gray in their service 
I have never lost my faith in the sense of the divine mystery brooding 
in their innermost selves. And often in the silent watches of the 


1 


night. when the care of them has left me wakeful, I ask the Great 


Teacher to give them a realization of life with its happiness, its visions, 
its ideals, and its real work to do [ ask that I may have the firmness, 
the wisdom, the patience, the sympathy, the love that must be theirs 


if they are to make the greatest contribution to a needy world. 


CANpDIS J. NELSON, 


Seattle, Washington. 





Thoreau’s Walden for High School Study 


MELISSA STIDHAM, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 


HN? FT AVE loved Thoreau longer and more steadily 
than I have loved any other American writer.” 
So declared Stuart Sherman than whom, per- 
haps, no man has been more truly in sympathy 
with the spirit of American youth. Thoreau 
the man, is to be found in the pages of his Wal- 
den, which, in addition to challenging the inter- 
est and admiration of high school boys and girls 
for an unusual personality, is likely to arouse in them a 
healthy curiosity for the world of outdoors, and to put them 
on the alert concerning social and economic matters with 
which they are in unconscious, but every-day, contact. The 
style of the book is in this instance if ever in any, the man 
himself. It is as vivid and as pertinaciously concrete, and 
at the same time as thoroughly mystic as Thoreau’s friends 
found him to be. Furthermore, the work is of importance 
to the student of American literature as one of the most 
pungent fruits of American Transcendentalism. 

The apparent contradictions of Thoreau’s character may 
aid boys and girls of high school age in understanding the 
intricacies of their own minds and emotions. They will find 
in him many of the stern Puritan virtues side by side with 
the tenderest love of Nature and a poetic appreciation of 
her infinite manifestations; they will see in him a man openly 
rebellious against the conventional in matters political, reli- 
gious, and social, and yet one who imposed upon himself the 
strictest discipline where any duty to his own high ideals 
was involved. And withal, there is in him a certain wildness 
that always appeals to youthful readers. 

Walden Pond is the record of a laboratory experiment in 
itself of intriguing interest to boys most of whom have at 
one time or another longed to build themselves a cabin in the 
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woods and to live there in a solitude more or less complete. 
Thoreau asked himself the thousand and one questions con- 
cerning his relationship to his environment that, sooner or 
later, arise in the minds of nearly all young people. Not 
wholly satisfied with answers to be found in books, and still 
less so by those of his contemporaries, he withdrew from 
society for the comparatively brief period of two years and 
two months with the intention, as he said, of driving life into 
a corner and reducing it to its lowest terms. In his cabin 
on the shore of Walden Pond, undisturbed by the puzzling 
ways of men, he carried on his experiment. But by no means 
did he hope or expect to clear himself of all obligations to 
society, as is so often erroneously understood, for he knew 
well that such a method of procedure besides being next to 
impossible, would not be worth the effort that it would cost. 
He merely tried to do for himself as many things as he con- 
veniently could, in order that he might see life whole and 
that he might enjoy many experiences which division of labor 
and specialization prohibit to the ordinary person. He re- 
ceived no less pleasure and profit from the building of his 
own house for the fact that his axe was a steel one forged 
by another and lent to him by a friend, rather than a stone 
one chipped out by his own hands. Nor had he less joy in 
his dwelling for his friends and neighbors having assisted 
in raising the frame of it. Therein he acknowledged his debt 
to society in a way that he could understand, — that was 
doubly full of meaning for him since the men who lent him 
their aid were those whom he respected and loved, rather 
than hired laborers of whose lives he knew nothing. 

Here in his hut on Walden, Thoreau was in a position to 
become more closely acquainted, more lovingly intimate, with 
Nature whose ways had fascinated him from the time of his 
earliest remembrance. The secrets of this close communion 
are revealed in such essays as Sounds, Brute Neighbors, and 
Spring. One can scarcely imagine a person, either young 
or otherwise, who would remain indifferent to the outdoor 
appeal after having enjoyed with this ‘poet naturalist’ his 
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eagerly curious but humanely sympathetic searchings into 
the ways of the wild life about him. Situated as he was no 
set task could keep him from an appointment with the open- 
ing of a flower or from absorbed attendance upon a spectacu- 
lar battle between two hosts of ants. Convention could not 
hinder his becoming as friendly with the night as with the 
day, for his self-appointed labors did not always require the 
light of the sun for their fulfillment. These facts, however, 
need not imply that Thoreau held honest work in contempt; 
he found the business of coaxing a part of his food supply 
from the soil to be a most delightful employment for body 
and mind; and it was while he was so occupied that often 
he could catch Nature unawares and come at some of her 
most precious lore. 

A great many of Henry Thoreau’s traits of character are 
to be learned from the style in which he recorded his findings. 
Sometimes he is as homely as his own bean-field,—though 
never wholly prosaic; and again he expresses himself in 
prose-poetry as beautiful and smooth as the snow that cov- 
ered his own beloved Concord hills. He never fails to give 
body to his thought, just as he never fell short in action of 
the theories and principles that he held. The love of para- 
dox so evident in his writings was equally obvious in his life. 

Thoreau’s is a figure thoroughly individual standing out 
prominently against the tapestry background of Transcen- 
dentalism. Slow to identify himself with any organization 
or movement, he was avowedly a Transcendentalist, in his 
interpretation of the term. If any member of that particu- 
lar group of New England men and women put forth untiring 
efforts to realize the ideal in the real, it was Henry Thoreau. 
It was with this thought in mind that he retired tem- 
porarily to Walden. The student will more readily grasp the 
significance of the movement to American literature from a 
study of Walden than from a laborious reading of many other 
writers less tangible than Thoreau. 


The Cultural Consequence of College Chapel 


D. LUTHER EVANS, DELAWARE, OHIO. 


Sem NE of the oldest institutions in the history of 
American college life is in jeopardy today. Tra- 
O ditionally an esteemed feature of the curricu- 
lum, it is now often the most maligned activity 
omens On the campus. The exercise in precarious state 
is compulsory convocation. Convinced that the 
complete abandonment of college chapel would 
be an educational disaster, I venture some sug- 
tions in its defense. Solicitude for the proficiency of the 
college, and not anxiety for the prosperity of the church mo- 
tivates my writing. As significant as the religious values of 
required convocation may be, they are, nevertheless, subsid- 
iary and contributory to the general cultural consequences 
of the function. In this era of excessive departmentalization 
and specialization in education college chapel remains the only 
effective organ for demonstrating the systematic and com- 
prehensive character of human knowledge. More adequately 
than any other agency it occasions in the student mind a 
synoptic and synthetic outlook on nature, man and God. When 
the cultivation of a capacity “to see life steadily and to see 
it whole” is the noblest end of education, the abrogation of an 
influence, avowedly propitious to the attainment of this high 
purpose is, in my opinion, a dereliction of duty. 

It is small wonder that the all-important interest of students 
appears to be athletics. With respect to athletics alone do 
colleges furnish an environment, productive of the community 
spirit in which individual devotion and zeal are born. The 
ardent loyalty now directed toward football can never be 
transferred to intellectual pursuits until the psychological set- 
ting of the stadium is conveyed to the arena of cultural 
achievement. However advantageous private studying may 
be, scholarship must be joined with sociality if learning is to 
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fascinate and knowledge allure. Biased by the dogmatic de- 
liverances of recent psychology, our educators perversely per- 
sist in the belief that crowd behavior is always irrational. 
The notion, however, that man, who fights, works and plays 
in association with his fellows, must think alone, is a preten- 
tious “high-browism,” false to the ideality of our social nature 
and inimical to faith in rational democracy. The presence on 
American campuses of many huge structures for communal 
enjoyment of sport, but few for cordial assemblage in the 
interest of culture, is a scandalous anomaly in our system of 
higher education. The academic mind, bound by the preju- 
dice that quantity and quality are necessarily antithetical 
terms, obstinately refuses to associate mammoth assembly 
halls with intellectual attainment. A more becoming stimulus 
to scholarly achievement can hardly be imagined, however, 
than a grand university edifice, noble in proportions and ar- 
tistic in design, within which thousands of students could 
regularly convene for educational fellowship. The great cathe- 
drals of Europe are sufficient testimony to the fact that size 
is not always antagonistic to the finer promptings of the 
human spirit. 

The criticism that compulsory attendance at exercises in 
which religious discussion occurs is contrary to the liberal 
principles of true Americanism and real Christianity, refers 
largely to a bygone situation. To be sure, in many public 
schools and in most denominational institutions, the desira- 
bility of a Christian point of view toward modern problems is 
often stressed, but an offensive effort to proselyte is seldom 
if ever made. Indeed, one now frequently hears the complaint 
that convocation exercises are not religious enough. The de- 
votional atmosphere which characterized the chapel periods 
of the past, rarely prevails today. I believe this seculariza- 
tion of the chapel program to be nothing less than a cultural 
calamity. A college student should be apprised of the pro- 
cesses of mystical sentiment as thoroughly as he is instructed 
in the practices of mechanistic science. Our young people 
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should appreciate the sublimity of faith as profoundly as they 
esteem the splendor of fact. Religious chapel exercises which 
produce neither pathological sentimentality nor bigoted eccle- 
siasticism may furnish valuable data for a well-rounded inter- 
pretation of experience. Those who object to all religious 
discussion in times of college assembly, depreciate the breadth 
of culture. There is no important discipline of knowledge, 
whether art, science, history or philosophy, which does not 
possess momentous religious implications. An intelligent un- 
derstanding of the development of western civilization is 
impossible without appreciable knowledge of church history, 
medieval theology and biblical literature. College officials 
who prohibit all treatment of these subjects in public convo- 
cation, may console themselves with the thought that they are 
honorable respecters of religious liberty, but, upon reflection, 
they must feel that the freedom which they grant is both fool- 
ish and false. 

A cynical moroseness is chilling the thought-life of many 
students today. Disenchanted by the intellectualism, realism 
and materialism of a large part of contemporary reflection, 
they manifest a callous and haughty agnosticism toward the 
concerns of speculative and contemplative endeavor. Concep- 
tions of personality, community and deity, even though they 
be the meditations of a Plato, are, to many undergraduates, 
pure balderdash. Social and religious instincts and emotions 
which students of a generation ago esteemed and expressed, 
are often now on our campuses objects of ruthless reproach 
and repression. In our zeal to educate the heads and hands 
of our young people we have forgotten their hearts. Youth 
needs direly to know that intuition, as well as induction, re- 
veals truth. We must reassure our students that, in the dis- 
covery of the real, spiritual aspiration and scientific analysis 
both have parts to play. One college institution, more than 
any other, can effect this reassurance. The chapel activity is 
the ideal campus instrument for supplementing intellectual- 
istic science with inspirational sentiment. At the convocation 
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hour students may gather from the exacting duties of library, 
laboratory and lecture to enjoy, as at no other time, the liber- 
ating and liberalizing delights of music and art. In an inter- 
esting and instructive program of poetry, pictures or song, 
even the most boorish of students must find something to 
quicken and cleanse his soul. 

I feel sure that the contemporary failure of college chapel 
betrays the presence of extraneous, radicable difficulties, and 
not the residence of intrinsic, irremediable defects. If the 
activity were given an appropriate academic status, and its 
programs arranged with more care and purpose, convocation 
would soon become the most beneficial influence in student life. 
30th of these conditions call for comment. 

The present plan of administering the chapel activity com- 
promises the moral sincerity of college authorities. In most 
institutions no credit is given for attendance at chapel. In 
these colleges, however, the chapel program is frequently de- 
scribed as the most profitable force on the campus. To the 
student mind, the bestowal of credit hours is the surest evi- 
dence that a college pursuit is officially judged worth while. 
As long, therefore, as college administrators or professors 
extol the merits of chapel without granting credits for par- 
ticipation in the exercise, students will regard the enconiums 
as hypocritical verbiage. If colleges are to be ethically justi- 
fied in carrying on convocation, they must abandon the pres- 
ent prevalent policy of conducting it as a compulsory but non- 
credit activity. They must either make chapel optional or com- 
pulsory, with credit. The first alternative appeals from the 
standpoint of ideal ethics, but unfortunately it is self-defeating 
in execution. An effective convocation necessitates the par- 
ticipation of the entire college community. Rarely, however, 
do optional chapels function as communal forces. They gen- 
erally become the dispassionate meetings of a conscientious 
few. The thing to do, both in the interest of ethical principle 
and educational profit, is to make the chapel hour so cultur- 
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ally beneficial, that the allowance of credit hours for compul- 
sory attendance would be an unquestioned consequence. 

In most colleges students are compelled to take physical 
education for at least two years. Seldom, if ever, do they 
flout this requirement. The approbation of compulsory gym- 
nasium is not due to rationalization on the part of students 
that physical education contributes life-values which required 
chapel does not produce. Students rebel against convocation 
and assent to gymnasium because they are compensated for 
the latter activity in the coin of their realm—so many credit 
hours. Shortcomings in the practice of granting credits for 
college courses must be acknowledged, but, until a suitable 
substitute is offered, the system should be administered in 
fairness to all kinds of collegiate work. Giving credits for 
gymnasium, while allowing none for chapel, is an educational 
absurdity. If the chapel exercises of a college were carried 
on in a culturally profitable manner, the giving of one hour’s 
credit for regular attendance throughout a school year would 
certainly be justifiable. Whether the credits bestowed for 
chapel should apply toward the bachelor’s degree, or should 
be an additional requirement beyond the prerequisites for 
the degree, is a question which individual colleges might settle 
differently. In either case, the placing of convocation on a 
credit basis would give it the academic standing which it de- 
serves, and would recoup for it the prestige lost during years 
of inconsiderate attention. Let us pass to the problem of 
better chapel programs. 

Persons of national or international fame ought to appear 
more frequently as chapel attractions. A stirring address by 
a world-renowned religionist, artist, or scientist often does 
more for the moral or intellectual stimulation of a student 
than a year of ordinary chapel speeches. In colleges of lim- 
ited resources a chapel fee of five dollars a semester, levied 
against students generally, as laboratory fees are charged in 
science courses, would occasion amazing success in the secur- 
ing of talent for convocation programs. With such a fee, in 
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a school of two thousand students, two numbers at $2,006 
each, four at $1,000 each, ten at $500 each, and twenty at 
$100 each could be incorporated into the chapel program every 
year. Even then, one-fourth of the money raised by the levy, 
or $5,000, would still remain for other uses in behalf of satis- 
factory convocation periods. A college spending $20,000 a 
year on chapel could present to its students the greatest schol- 
ars, preachers, statesmen, and artists of all time. Needless 
to say, its students would not denounce convocation as weari- 
some and worthless. 

One of the serious problems of campus life today is the 
superabundance of extra-curricular activities. Evenings 
which should be devoted to studies, or to reading, or to clubs 
with a cultural objective, are employed in these outside affairs. 
Some of these activities which possess obvious educational 
value, might well be carried on during the chapel period. The 
lecture and concert series, which many colleges conduct, would 
fit well into most chapel programs. Open forums, led by 
visiting experts, would also furnish enjoyable and educative 
convocation hours. Glee club concerts, intercollegiate debates, 
histrionic productions and oratorical contests would add im- 
mensely to the attractiveness and profitableness of assembly 
time. The presence of the entire student body as audience 
would encourage better undergraduate performances, and the 
glory, now monopolized by athletics, would be distributed 
among several campus interests. 

Students often express three outstanding disappointments 
rezarding their academic accomplishments. They are genu- 
inely sorry that there are so many courses in the curriculum 
with which, by necessity, they can have but little of any 
acquaintance. They seriously regret also their inability to 
observe any inter-relationship between the various disciplines 
of knowledge. Finally, they grievously lament their ignorance 
of the practical bearings which the different courses have on 
individual and societal life. The chapel period is an extremely 
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advantageous time for professors, who thoroughly understand 
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the internal and external implications of their subjects, to 
offset, to some extent at least, the inevitable partiality, plu- 
rality and pointlessness of a great deal of modern higher 
learning. Chapel discussions of the various fields of knowl- 
edge would not, of course, be profound or exhaustive, but they 
would stimulate undergraduate wonder at the wideness, one- 
ness and worth of the intellectual world. And after all, can 
a college have a worthier ideal than to provoke in youth a 
reverence for the marvellous realm of mind? 

My plea for compulsory chapel is not intended as an advo- 
cacy of the activity for all the colleges of a great university. 
Obviously, the graduate and professional schools, with their 
older students and specialized interests, would be impeded, 
rather than improved, by conducting regular assembly ses- 
sions. I do wish to urge, however, that the abandoning of a 
chapel program in the college of liberal arts is the repudiation 
of the distinctive mission of this particular college. For the 
end of the arts college, like the aim of the chapel institution, 
is the production of personalities in which romance and 
rationality are beautifully blended. Both remind us that edu- 
cation must unite empirical fact with esthetic faith, if stu- 
dents are to know the truth which makes the spirit of man 
to be free. 


Winter 


Old Winter is a clever sport, 
And not a dreadful bore 

Only to those whose age has reached 
The region of four score. 


To youth he is a jolly scream; 
He’s just one pleasure more ; 

I’m begging winter now to stay 
When he is at my door. 


MINNIE E. Hays, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 








Is the Youth of Today Getting His Dues? 


B. BEGGS, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, KIRKSVILLE, MO. 
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TEACHER who was contemplating writing her 
master’s thesis, remarked to a group of graduate 
students that she thought seriously of making 
an investigation to determine the reasons boys 
and girls of the junior high school do not read 
modern poetry. Several of the group gave her 
some encouragement, but one young woman, a 
teacher in the junior high school, seemed more 
concerned over the remark concerning boys and girls not read- 
ing modern poetry, and ventured the following assertion: “I 
think it is hardly a question of their not reading it, but rather 
it is a question of their not being exposed to it. How many 
boys and girls in this entire school system,” she added, “‘do you 
think have had mentioned to them, or read to them, a dozen 
poems composed by writers of the last decade, or perhaps two 
decades?” Her statements set the group to thinking, and it 
was agreed that it was hardly a matter that concerned the 
pupils, but rather a matter concerning the teachers of these 
pupils. 

One of the group candidly admitted that she herself knew 
very little about modern poetry. She remarked that she cer- 
tainly knew Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Tennyson, 
Byron, Shelley and Keats, but as to men and women of the 
present day who were producing poetry she was quite un- 
informed. Certainly the candid admission of that young 
woman might well be representative of a great number of 
teachers, were such interviewed. 

Being convinced to some degree that teachers themselves 
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were not keeping up as far as knowledge of the production 
of present-day literature was concerned, the writer questioned 
a group of some one hundred college students in English 
classes who were attending a teachers college during a sum- 
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mer term of school. The following questions were asked, and 
the percentage was negligible of those who could in any way 
answer them: 

1. Name two women producing poetry today. 

2. Name a young negro poet of today. 

3. Mention three poets who lost their lives during the 
World War. 

4. What poems can you name produced by a British poet 
who is still living, though he is now in the sixties? 

5. Namea narrative poem written by one of Great Britain’s 
best-known writers, a poet, a novelist and a dramatist 
who writes much of the sea. 

6. What poem written by Alfred Noyes is suitable for the 
junior high school age? 

7. What Chicago poet and journalist wrote Slabs of the 
Sunburnt West? 

8. Name any poet who has received the Nobel Prize for 
Literature since 1920. 

9. Name a poet of today who writes delightful child verse. 
He is the author of “Peacock Pie.” 

10. Name a poem of either Italian or Irish dialect written 
by Thomas Daly. 

11. Name a poem written by John Masefield suitable for the 
upper grades. 

12. Name a poem by Joyce Kilmer. 

13. What author has written poems about negro life? 


It was not the intention of the writer to ask questions of a 
testing type, but just enough general questions to find out if 
there seemed to be any justification for saying teachers and 
prospective teachers are failing to keep informed concerning 
literature produced today, poetry in particular. It must be 
admitted that the group was small, and probably not repre- 
sentative of teachers at large. Yet it is true to some degree 
that boys and girls are probably not getting acquainted with 
much of the worth-while poetry and literature being produced 
at the present time. 
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A majority of boys and girls attending our public schools 


have the idea that no worthy literature is being produced 
today, that no great historians, statesmen, poets, inventors, 
generals or lawyers are living today. There prevails the idea 
that the great and good has come from the past, and the far 
past at that. The junior high school boy or girl thinks that 
the matter that fills many of their text-books was produced 
years ago by men and women no longer living. The book 
review list or outside reading list is too often made up of only 
those books written in the nineteenth century. 

Little wonder that John looks upon the “‘world out of school” 
as different from the “world in school.” Perhaps that is why 
he thinks the school is not the real thing, and he looks with 


longing to the time when he can act in the world peopled by 
real men and women of flesh and blood. I do not at all decry 


the schools for teaching about these illustrious ones of the 
past, for a rich heritage is ours because of them, but do we 
not owe something to these youth whom we teach to keep 
them in touch with the real living world about us? Can we 
not bring into our school world a touch of the outside world? 
Is the boy who finishes his schooling at the age of fourteen 
going to be denied the privilege of acquaintanceship with the 
literature of today? Is it not the literature of today with 
which he will come in contact when he leaves this school 
world for the world outside? How is he to discriminate in 
his reading, when he has had so little guidance while within 
the school walls. As for the old standard classics, he feels 
they are superior because the school has put its approval upon 
them, but is he going to restrict his reading in his leisure to 
the classics? Is he to be turned loose in the modern world 
with no appreciation for current literature? 

If the preparation children receive in school is to fit 
for more complete enjoyment of things about them, there is 


’ 


need for a teacher making efforts to know much about the 
literature of today. This necessitates much reading and wise 
selection on her part. The boy or girl who leaves school 
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today without having been inspired to read many of the fine 
biographies on the market is missing a rare treat. The 
teacher who has made an effort to know some of the fine 
modern biographies, recent poems, stories and fiction, is able 
to interest many a boy or girl who cares little for the older 
classics. 

Many a boy or girl has developed a greater appreciation 
for poetry after hearing a few modern poems read. I know 
of no poem more enjoyed by the boys and girls of the junior 
high school age than The Highwayman, by Alfred Noyes. 
Rudyard Kipling’s, The Ballad of East and West, interests 
many boys of that age. Henry Van Dyke’s, Home Thoughts 
From Europe, expresses a love for one’s own native land. 
The Grape Vine Swing, by Samuel Minturn Peck, strikes a 
note in the heart of every youth who is fond of the great 
out-of-doors. Every boy and girl who has owned and loved 
a dog is certain to like The Road to Vagabondia, by Dana 
Burnet. John Masefield’s poem, Tewkesbury Road, gives one 
a feeling of enjoyment for the out-door life. The same author 
has written Sea Fever, which is a poem to please many 
youngsters. Cadences, by Samuel Clover, makes one glad he 
has known the pleasures of horseback riding. John Mase- 
field’s poem, A Consecration, may not appeal to all lads and 
lasses of the high school age, but there are many of the serious- 
minded who will appreciate its note of brotherly love. Wini- 
fred M. Letts has given us a touching little poem, In Service, 
that has appealed to many children. Joyce Kilmer’s poem, 
The House With Nobody In, has proved to be a popular poem 
with children of all ages above the sixth grade. 

The Union, by Alfred Noyes, is a tribute to America’s part 
in the World War, and thrills every heart, young and old. 
Gunga Din, by Kipling, is certain to cause a new evaluation 
of real, honest-to-goodness men. The lines, ‘“You’re a better 
man than I am, Gunga Din,” rings in many ears after the 
poem is read. Caliban In the Coal Mines, by Louis Unter- 
meyer, is a valuable poem to impress upon the junior high 
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school youth an appreciation for those who give their lives 
in drudgery that we may have the comforts of life. 

Mandalay, by Kipling, furnishes an escape from the world 
of one’s everyday surroundings to the land of the Orient, 
with all that is picturesque. Though Irwin Russell is not a 
recent writer of verse, there are many fine poems written by 
him that are of interest to junior high school boys and girls. 
Plantation Memories by Russell delineates the loyal old negro 
who admires his master. De First Banjo, by Russell, abounds 
in humor and reveals the quaint psychology of the negro. 

Such authors as Robert Frost, Rupert Brooke, and Francis 
Ledwidge, certainly offer some valuable poems to the literary 
world for the junior high school boy and girl. 

In this modern world in which we live there are new stories 
being written into poems each day and each year. New indus- 
tries, new cities, and new interests are still to be sung about. 
Let us as teachers of youth know more of the poetry of today, 
with its freshness and human qualities. 


Supposition 
Sometimes I would live in the valley 
lo hear the trains vO by ; 
But the little hut on the mountain 
Is nearer to the sky. 


Sometimes I would dwell by the roadside 


Among the haunts of men 


But, ah! the silent voices 
Within the dusk-filled glen! 
Sometimes I wou | \ 
Wher the rs D Oo is } ng 
) 1 
Yet methinks th e angels ear 
Are pleased with the bluebird’s song 
t may be that one should be happy 


To run with fair sandals sho 
And it may be that only the | 


1 


Shall learn how to talk with Go 








Testing Fundamentals of English 


HAROLD T. EATON, M. A., 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, THE HIGH SCHOOL, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
NMHC WEN TY-FIVE years ago standardized tests were 
unheard of in most schools, and the term, intel- 

T ligence quotient, meant nothing to any teacher. 

Today it would seem that we live in an age of 
uummuesnmmnes testing. Many a schoolboy knows his I. Q., and 
sometimes is more proud of it than he is of an 
honor mark in a final examination. 

However, tests should never be made a fetish 
and worshipped with barbaric credulity. The teacher rightly 
demands from them something useful, not something purely 
decorative and ornamental. Each test must demonstrate its 
usefulness before it is admitted to the classroom. 

The standardized test is merely an old friend in a new 
dress. There is but little difference between the exercise of 
1900 and the subject test of 1927, but what little there is is 
important. Tests are more standardized and scientific. They 
have been prepared with a definite purpose. Their aim is to 
test certain things in a given course, to see if they present 
any difficulty to the student. If a class manages to score one 
hundred per cent, or near that, the test has served its end. 
That particular material needs no special emphasis. If, how- 
ever, certain parts of the test show widespread ignorance, 
that is a sufficient sign for the thoughtful teacher to work 
on those particular points. 

Most teachers are very interested in gathering information 
about just what their pupils know when the fa!l term begins. 
Indeed, most teachers would be very glad to learn just what 
they had to teach. It is always a problem for any instructor 
to find out what material the student has learned well and 
what material he has but a vague and hazy idea about. In 
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fact, some of the energy spent in teaching is wasted because 
the student is forced to spend time on material in which he 
is already proficient at the expense of the time which should 
be spent in studying material which he really needs to learn. 

fecently, by giving a series of twelve tests on the funda- 
mentals of English, the writer attempted to solve, at least 
partially, the problem of ascertaining what pupils know. 
These tests were as follows: Spelling, Capitalization, Punctu- 
ation, Parts of Speech, Subjects and Predicates, Case, Phrases, 
Clauses, Verbals, Definitions of Fundamentals of Composition 
and Rhetoric, Test on Twenty-two Common Errors in Eng- 
lish, and Kinds of Sentences. He next devised another set 
which paralleled the first. The first tests he designed diag- 
nostic, as the purpose of each test was to find out what points 
the students knew already and what points needed further 
teaching and intensive drill. The second, or B tests, were 
designed not to diagnose the situation but to learn the amount 
of accomplishment and improvement which had been made. 
Thus the second set may be properly termed Accomplishment 
Tests. 

The theory which lies behind any series of parallel tests 
is a simple one. If the student is tested, his weak points 
are discovered. Then, it is the problem of the teacher to 
furnish the information and give the proper drill, so that the 
student gradually, in the course of time, masters his errors. 
At the end of this period, a second test is given to ascertain 
whether or not the teaching and drill have been successful. 
Just as the doctor diagnoses the case, gives the medicine, and 
then returns to see how the patient has fared, so the teacher 
follows the same method of procedure by diagnosing the 
pupil’s weakness, drilling thoroughly, and then testing again 
to learn what has been accomplished. 

One of the chief objections which can be raised to any 
series of tests is the fact that they do consume a certain 
amount of time. The questions may be raised, “Is this time 
well spent?” and “Is the whole thing worth while?” To these 
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queries, the writer would reply, that the time spent in testing 
at the beginning of the year more than nays for itself during 
the year if the results furnish the teacher with the informa- 
tion for which she is seeking. As soon as the teacher knows 
just what the points of difficulty are, she can concentrate 
upon them and disregard those phases of English which are 
already well learned. The periods which the tests take and 
the hours which the teachers spend in correcting them are 
really worth while if the teacher learns the chief difficulties 
of her students and is successful in eradicating them. Instead 
of spreading her efforts over a large field, she directs them 
to certain definite tangible points. 

The student himself is benefited by knowing that there 
are certain errors which he makes frequently. If he is re- 
quired to keep a personal error record and to attempt to elim- 
inate his mistakes, his work cannot help but improve. 

Any accomplishment tests take time, but the writer knows 
of no other way in which the teacher can be reasonably sure 
that her efforts have produced the desired results. It is not 
enough to learn that certain weaknesses exist, and so it is the 
purpose of the second tests to furnish the teacher with tan- 
gible proof that these weaknesses have been overcome. 

It is true that almost all tests are more or less mechanical 
and that their field is limited. The writer realizes that there 
are many important things—literary appreciation, inspiration, 
cultural value, moral value—which do not yield to mechanical 
methods and purposes. But, on the other hand, the mechan- 
ical side of most school subjects can be measured with reason- 
able success. One of the criticisms which Professor Brown 
[How the French Boy Learns to Write] makes of the Amer- 
ican system of education, is that the American student is 
careless and inaccurate. C. H. Ward writes, discussing the 
teaching of English, “Accuracy without style is worth some- 
thing, but style without accuracy is worth very little.’”’ While 
it may be impossible to develop genius, there is no reason why 
the graduate of an American high school should not write and 
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speak English with reasonable correctness, and standardized 
tests are one of the more recent tools for accomplishing this 
end. 

Past experiments have shown that our students do not 
make many errors, but rather that they make the same error 
over and over again. If it were possible, during the four 
years of the high school course, to eliminate one hundred of 
the most common errors in English, our standards would be 
improved materially. Until we know our faults we cannot 
make much progress in correcting them. 

The writer made his experiment in Brockton High School. 
Between eight and nine hundred first-year students were 
given twelve diagnostic tests for the purpose of finding out 
just what they knew already and what material needed fur- 
ther teaching and drill. It would be impossible to examine 
the pupils on all phases of English, and so the writer selected 
those points which lent themselves best to a mechanical test 
and which were also important enough to justify the efforts 
spent in the testing. At the same time, some second, third 
and fourth year students were given the tests to ascertain 
how much improvement had been made without any concen- 
trated drill on the particular errors tested. 

The writer is indeed indebted to the English teachers for 
the fine spirit of co-operation which they showed, for he real- 
izes that the correcting of a number of sets of papers does 
take extra time. 

The results give an interesting picture of our student as 
he enters high school. In the first place, we find that he 
knows nothing at all of the common definitions of English. 
In fact, almost half of the students cannot define a paragraph 
or a topic sentence. Perhaps there is no reason why they 
should, but nevertheless these definitions certainly should be 
taught. 

Again, the results show clearly that the students’ perform- 
ance is much better than their knowledge of the rules. The 
writer has not much faith in empirical spelling and punctua- 
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tion, for he feels that there is too much opportunity for a 
lucky guess. Certainly the student who knows just what he 
is doing and why he does it has an obvious advantage over the 
student who just guesses. 

In a fairly short article it is impossible to give a complete 
summary of results, but the following tables may prove of 
interest to the reader. 


LIST OF POINTS OF GREATEST DIFFICULTY. 
(The results of Twelve Diagnostic Tests.) 


I. Spelling. 
1. Silent EK words. Pupils forgot to drop the final vowel 
(shine, hope, please, plane, dine). 


RO 


52° missed the words. 


18°, missed the rules. 
2. Past tense of verbs which do not double the final con- 
onant (moan, open, benefit, etc.). These errors are 


probably due to imperfect knowledge and application 
of the spelling rule, ‘Words of one consonant, etc.” 
40% missed the words. 
50% missed the rules. 


II. Capitalization. 
Adjectives formed from proper nouns should be capi- 
talized. Most errors made on “They studied english 
grammar.” 
28% missed capital. 
15‘% missed rule. 
2. Important words in titles should be capitalized. “We 
read ‘a tale of two cities.’ ” 
24% missed capitals. 
18% missed rule. 


— 


IJ. Punctuation. 

1. The hyphen is used between the parts of a compound 
word or such combinations as noun plus adjective or 
adjective plus noun (strong-minded, tax-collector). 
Most errors made on, “Do you own a six cylinder car?” 

63% missed punctuation. 
67% missed rule. 
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VI. 





2. Exclamation points are used with exclamations. 
“Heavens, is that so?” 

68% missed punctuation. 
51% missed rule. 

3. The comma is never used to separate subject from verb, 
or verb from object. “Alice, Helen, and Mary, told, 
Henry, John, and William to call later.” 

58% missed punctuation. 
60° missed rule. 


4. Parenthetical or thrown in expressions are set off from 


the rest of the sentence by means of commas. “There 
is, however, something to be said on the other side.” 
59°; missed punctuation. 
54% missed rule. 

5. Sentence structure error. A period is placed at the 
end of a declarative sentence. ‘‘The boy went home, 
he was tired and wanted to go to bed.” 

57% missed punctuation. 
54% missed rule. 


Subjects and Predicates. (Most difficult sentences.) 

1. “Why didn’t you take my advice?” You-did take. 
18% missed subject. 
42% missed predicate. 

2. “Built near the marshes of the sea-coast, the lonesome 


fort commanded a fine view of the sound.” 
29% missed subject. 
40% missed predicate. 
3. “Off bounded the Indian guide.” guide-bounded. 
32% missed subject. 
19% missed predicate. 
Case. (Most difficult questions of the test.) 
“There were fifty girls in the school.” (Subject pre- 
ceded by expletive.) 
60% missed case. 
85% missed rule. 
2. “He asked Mary to pick the strawberries.” (Subjects 
and objects of infinitives.) 
60% missed the case. 
81% missed the rule. 
3. “The weather being stormy, no fishing boats left port.” 
(Nominative Absolute.) 
49% missed case. 
81% missed rule. 
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VII. Phrases. (Most difficult questions in the test.) 
1. “He came to camp during the night.” 
65% missed phrase. 
72% missed the rule. 
2. “He came to get the money.” 
43% missed phrase. 
50° > missed rule. 
8. “He asked me to go home.” 
50% missed phrase. 
77% missed rule. 
VIII. Most difficult Clauses. 
1. “Mary promised that she would help.” 
59% missed clause. 
54% missed rule. 
“Do it because I tell you to. 
59% missed clause. 
55% missed rule. 
3. “Act as I command.” 
51% missed clause. 
538¢% missed rule. 
IX. Verbals. 
(There is no question but that verbals are too difficult for 
first year students. The results of the test were unsatis- 
factory. The test on Verbals is better suited to second, 
third, and fourth year students.) 
1. “Whipped cream is improved by the addition of sugar.” 
45% missed verbal. 
46% missed use. 
2. “He liked rowing a boat.” 
62% missed verbal. 
68% missed use. 
3. “I caught Harry reading your letter.” 
51% missed verbal. 
71% missed use. 
X. Definitions. The following definitions are unfamiliar to 
our students. 


- 


, 


bo 


1. Unity. 
91% missed definition. 
2. Narration. 
85% missed definition. 
Exposition. 
97% missed definition. 
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4. Argument. 
90% missed definition. 
5. Emphasis. 
85% missed definition. 
6. Arrangement by time order. 
86% missed definition. 
Arrangement by space order. 
100% missed definition. 
8. Coherence. 
93% missed definition. 
The following definitions were but imperfectly known: 
1. Description, 2. Topic statement, 3. Paragraph. 
XI. Common Errors in English. (The following errors 
caused the students the most difficulty.) 
1. “Grace borrowed it off Eleanor.” 
16% missed correction. 


50% missed reason. 

2. “He didn’t ask no money for doing it.” 
30% missed correction. 
66°% missed reason. 


3. “Come next Saturday, we shall be waiting at the sta- 
tion.” 
60% missed correction. 
69% missed reason. 
1. “He has already went to the office.” 
16°% missed correction. 
60% missed reasoii. 
“Robert come home late.” (Either ‘‘comes” or “came” 
Was con ‘sidered correct. ) 
10% missed correction. 
47% missed reason. 
6. “I put them things on the shelf in the pantry.” 
25% missed correction. 
69% missed reason 
“Tt’s me who asks.” 
24% missed correction. 
63% missed reason. 
8. “The school has got twenty new type-writers.”’ 
20% missed correction. 
46% missed reason. 
9. “Barbara, she walked right up and bought some.’ 
15% missed correction. 
36% missed reason. 
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“T shall do it! No one will stop me! 
64% missed correction. 
74% missed reason. 


Kinds of Sentences. (Simple, complex, compound, com- 
pound-complex.) Sentences giving the most difficulty. 


1. “Frank and John lived near the edge of the great for- 

est, and often fished in the running brook.” 
81% missed kind. 
85% missed reason. 

2. “While the troops were storming the right side of the 
hill, Morgan’s scouts crept around in back of the enemy, 
and soon the battle was over.” 

34% missed kind. 
45% missed reason. 

3. “I have nothing more to say, but I hope you will feel 
differently later.” 

67% missed kind. 
67% missed reason. 
4. “Those who like candy will enjoy this delicious new 
confection.” 

64% missed kind. 

66% missed reason. 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 
Test I—Spelling Test I]—Capitalization 

(7 = 100%) (10 = 100% 
Ave. Ave. Correct Ave. Ave. Correct 

Correct Rule Correct Rule 

C.-Sci.-Nor. 3.9 4.3 8.99 9.06 

Com. 4.4 4.08 8.95 8.73 

HA-MA-Gen. 3.89 5.25 7.86 6.71 

All Classes 4.21 4.58 8.52 7.98 

Test I1J—Punctuation Test 1V—Parts of Speech 
(20 — 100%) (8 — 100%) 
Ave. Ave. Correct Ave. 
Correct Rule Correct 

C.-Sci.-Nor. 13.8 3.67 2.15 

Com. 12.05 10.7 .96 

HA-MA-Gen. 11.74 10.46 1.35 

All Classes 12.28 11.20 1.35 
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C.-Sci.-Nor. 
Com. 


tm CODD 


All Classes 


C.-Sci.-Nor. 
Com. 


~N — 
. . 


wy 


All Classes 


— 


C.-Sci.-Nor 


ho 


Com. 
38. HA-MA-Gen. 
4. All Classes 


Test XI—Common Errors of Eng. 


C.-Sci.-Nor. 
Com. 


Ne 


hee UW 
. . 


All Classes 


C.—College Course; Sci.—Scientific 
Com.—Commercia!] 
MA—Manual 


of all 
results derived from 
HA-MA-Gen.) and 


average of 


Course; 
Course; 


NOTE: 
less accurate 
Nor.; 2. 
found by 


Com.; 3. 





HA-MA-Gen. 


HA-MA-Gen. 


HA-MA-Gen. 


The averade 


adding the 
of classes which took 


. and Pred. Test VI—Case 


(10 100% ) (10 100% ) 
Ave. Ave. Correct Ave, Ave. Corre et 

Correct Rule Correct Rul 
6.29 6.25 %.44 Lie 
1.63 3.1 5.96 1.06 
5.29 ».48 5.85 3.46 
5.55 hs hy 6.0 » Oo ; 


Test VII—Phrases Test VIII—Clauses 


(8 100%) (8 100% ) 
(ve, Ave. ( orrect Ave Ave. ( orrect 
Correct Rule Correct Rule 
5.50 uw 1.36 Lo 
1.42 2.66 1.34 2.4 
wo% 1.46 3.02 2,15 
Lay 5 L.we B31 
Test [IX—Verbals Test X—Definitions 
(10 100% ) (11 100%) 
Ave. Ave. Correct \ve 
Correct Rul Correct 
6 5.33 2 4 
5.3 3.98 LS 
5.11 3.48 L.73 
Pov 3:95 1.91 


Test XIJ—Kinds of Sent. 


(25 LOO ) (12 100%) 

Ave. \ve. Correct (ve. \ve. Correct 
Correct Rule Correct Rule 
19:23 13.53 6.85 5.63 
16.59 6.46 6.18 5.26 
16.59 8.55 5.96 4.69 
17 14 8.71 6.43 5.49 


Nor.—Normal 
~Household Arts 
General Course. 


Course; 
Course; HA 
Arts Course; Gen.— 
classes differs sliehtlw fi simpler but 
three averages (1. C.-Sci.- 
three. Instead, it is 
and dividing by the number 


om the 
adding the 
dividing by 
each class 


the test. 
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The writer feels that we need more objectivity in education. 
Past experiments have shown a wide variation in teachers’ 
judgments. Anything which makes our judgment more ob- 
jective and impersonal would seem to be truly worth while. 
Anything which gives the teacher an idea of the dragons to 
be slain should prove worth a little attention; to mix one’s 
metaphors a bit, “The proof of the dragons slain lies in the 
achievement tests.” 

It is the intention of the writer to give a set of achievement 
tests after the students have had a sufficient amount of train- 
ing and drill. He expects that, even if all errors are not 
wholly eliminated, they will be greatly reduced. 

The scoring of the tests was purposely made as simple as 
possible. The teachers scored the errors and, in addition, 
secured the arithmetical averages and modes. The chief pur- 
pose in scoring the last two named was to furnish a base to 
secure, later on, tangible evidences of improvement. No doubt 
more elaborate figuring would have brought out much inter- 
esting and valuable information, but the average teacher is 
not a mathematician, nor is she particularly interested in the 
less important phases of testing. She will generally be quite 
satisfied if she knows what points need attention, and is able 
to measure, at least roughiy, the success of her teaching. 

The present results are, of course, not enough to establish 
permanent norms or standards, but they will furnish a basis 
upon which to build. After all, the teacher is not so inter- 
ested in how her averages compare with those of another 
school as she is in learning just what points require her indi- 
vidual attention. 

It is with the hope that this account of an experiment may, 
in a slight measure, assist in the teaching of the fundamentals 
of English that the writer has prepared it for the attention 
of teachers. 








Youth and Nature 


SOPHIE NADLER, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


“Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 


Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 


With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.”’ 
Wordsworth. 
HHMI’ FH ever Jove and enthusiasm for nature is to arise, 
it must come in the adolescent period; a period 
| when a new interest may well establish itself. 
Nearly all the great creators of physical science 
— have first been passionate lovers of nature in 
their chosen field, and this has been their initial 
= impulsion. “The artist must first see with the 
Snmnnrinm£> heart,’ says G. S. Hall. Most all who attain 
the highest success are those whose inspiration was given 
by their environment and who have succeeded in expressing 
most completely their responses to nature. ‘‘Love of nature 
is the basis of art, literature, religion and science,” says 
G. S. Hall. In my experience so far in apprenticing, I have 
found that the teaching of any aspect of nature has been 
most ‘successful when the original environment (plant or 
animal) was present. For instance, in teaching astronomy 
the illustrative material must be complete. And what is more 
complete than the sky itself? In teaching of certain flowers, 
the latter must be present. Study of birds is best done 
through bird walks in which the environment is the original. 
Nature poetry is best appreciated when the phase of nature 
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discussed is present, if possible, or within easy reach. Gar- 
dening is best taught when the pupils are actually undertak- 
ing the experience. The science as taught at present is mostly 
of the technical kind and its reception is disappointing. 

As Hall says: “‘Adolescence marks the rise of the first sen- 
timental response.” This response can be so worked upon as 
to result in a ready interest in nature; to result in the feel- 
ing “that the spirit of botany is where flowers grow’; “as- 
tronomy is in the silence of the open night.” 

The knowledge of nature is of great earning worth. 
Through it adolescents can get an interest in machinery, man- 
ufacturing, etc. Povs in their teens have a great passion 
for stories of great men, and through this means physics can 
be made more than a word to the adolescent. At present it 
is so exact and scientific a subject that very few care to or 
dare to take up this course. Most of those who did take it 
up in my high school, did so because a course in physics or 
chemistry was required. At that time we were interested in 
“moving” things, and we were given “cut and dried” formulae 
to memorize and apply in far-fetched problems. Very few 
were able even to comprehend the subject-matter, and no one 
acquired an interest in the course as a whole. There were 
certain parts which were more endurable than others because 
they afforded, in a slight degree, an outlet for our energy. 
These were the experiments which were actively completed 
but hardly comprehended. There must be rapid motion if 
there is interest to be obtained. Things must move! 

Recent statistics of boys’ general reading in public libra- 
ries show that boys were little interested in periodicals spec- 
ially prepared for them, such as the Youth’s Companion and 
St. Nicholas. The Scientific American was more popular. 
The boys want to learn about working machinery and engines, 
not about immovable things. Even crude demonstrations dur- 
ing the lectures are more welcome than elaborate instruments, 
especially if the former were made by the pupils. All nature 
work must be adjusted to the needs of the adolescent, and 
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above all, provide for interest. The making of simple things 
which are studied about goes farther in opening the door of 
interest in those studies than does anything else. 

A feeling for nature is shown during adolescence. Why 
should it not be fostered? We know that the curve of run- 
aways to go to sea rises at this time. The sea has a strong 
appeal. At this time “playing hooky” is a popular pastime. 
The bright sunshine beckons and dull lessons are forgotten. 
If, during these periods, work could be connected closely with 
nature and carried on outside of dull rooms, the discipline 
problems would fade. When in the midst of the bright beau- 
ties of nature, the spirits are raised; there is a renewal of 
vigor and energy; and adolescents, who are so susceptible 
to environment, will be inspired to greater efforts. “Those who 
love nature can never be dull.” There is an extensive field, 
limitless in its promisings, offering some interest to every in- 
dividual. Nature seems to be the one existing field which 
allows all individual differences to be considered. We over- 
look the wonders of nature because they are constantly before 
us. These beauties should be pointed out to the willing and 
pliant youth. Kingsley speaks with enthusiasm of the heaths 
and moors around his home, “Where I have so long enjoyed 
the wonders of nature; never, I can honestly say, alone; be- 
cause when man was not with me, I had companions in every 
bee, and flower, and pebble.” 

As one grows older, the need of knowing the mysteries of 
nature is self-evident. Every book read, every topic discussed, 
every sight seen is closely connected with nature. And if we 
are not familiar with nature we cannot understand the things 
we read, the things we hear, the things we see. Every flower, 
twig, bird, stone, or tree, plays an important part. If we 
read of these things and are ignorant of them, how is it pos- 
sible to understand? For this reason much of the material 
which the adolescent is forced to study cannot become intelli- 
gible because the subject is not within his experience. For 
instance, if a teacher were discussing the value of the sun 
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to human beings, how could the children appreciate its great 
importance if they have never had the experience of watching 
and studying its effects on plant life, on animal life? Ex- 
perience through good guidance should be the aim in bring- 
ing things to the pupils; not word discussions, which often 
fail to register impressions. The mystery in nature is a spur 
to the imaginative adolescent. The heavens, volcanoes, seas, 
mountains, animals, nature’s phenomena, are sufficient in 
name only to inspire the adolescent if the presentation of 
material is done with the aim of considering the adolescent 
needs rather than the learning of mere facts. Using his imag- 
ination, exploring, doing individual original work motivated 
by the teacher, expending his energy, these are the ways most 
desired by the pupil himself. 

At present, nature-study fills a very small part in the educa- 
tion of the adolescent. Nature-study was exalted by Agassiz, 
who cried, “Study nature, not books!” The present nature- 
study movement is a product of the elementary schools. Under 
the inspiration of Dr. Hall it became a popular study at Clark 
University in 1897. Just now this movement represents a 
reaction from the dry scientific teaching. A plan of teaching 
nature has been worked out by Colonel Parker of the Cook 
County Normal School. This plan sums up the ideas in a con- 
crete way: 

1. All material should be that which the “Rolling Year,” 
season by season, brings into the lives of the children. 

2. All idea of specialized study of inert or dead forms 
should be rejected and the children should be placed in the 
fields and woods that they may study all nature at work. 

This plan should be made more prominent in the curriculum. 
History, Geography, Science, even Arithmetic, lend themselves 
easily to the outdoor classroom. Every subject can easily find 
itself being connected with, and explained through, the work- 
ings of nature. To teach nature the right way the teacher 
must put the child into intimate and sympathetic contact with 
the external world. The result cannot help but be the re- 
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quired one. Each child will gain a personal interest in every 
natural object and phenomenon. Nature-study means natural- 
ness and not indirectness. The subject is within the compre- 
hension and experience of every adolescent. All that is con- 
ducive to the success of nature-study is present. It appeals, 
it has a good influence, it teaches good principles, it provides 
for every new feeling in an adolescent. 

The subject taken up should be that which is interesting 
to the teacher as well as to the pupil. It should be the thing 
which is in the pupil’s environment and quite common. It 
must be connected with living animals and plants. One writer 
says, “It ought to revolutionize the school life, for it is capable 
of putting new force and enthusiasm into the school and the 
child.” Freedom, spontaneity, individual initiative, are ‘ever 
present with the interested nature worker. The wider intro- 
duction of nature-study may be slow, but it will surely spread 
and become a great factor in the life of the adolescent. 

We have the opportunity of “selling” this idea when we 
go out teaching. Making ourselves saleswomen for a good 
cause, we show the beautiful things in life! 

Illustrating some of the thoughts in the above paper, I 
have appended a half-dozen or so answers recently received 
to a questionnaire sent out to adolescent girls and boys. 

Boy, 16 years of age, third year at high school. “I wan- 
dered down to the wharf. . . . I never enjoyed anything so 
much . . .watching the huge waves pile up and grow larger 
as they reached the shore. The stinging misty air . . . the 
small fishing smacks specking the horizon. . . . Oh! to be on 
one of those boats, to feel the swinging motion, to hear the 
roar of the sea. ‘i 

Every school composition is similar to the above specimen. 
One summer spent near the sea served to influence the sub- 
ject greatly. 

Girl, 14 years of age, freshman. “Oh! how grand the 
lovely weather makes one feel. So gay and spry! The sun 
shining so brightly, the sky so blue . . . makes me feel so 
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wide awake and eager to rise in the morning. What a great 
contrast to the dismal, dreary, rainy day. . . . I feel so tired 
and lazy. 

“At night, at times, the wind is like a lullaby, as the gentle 
patter of the rain. But when the wind moans angrily .. . 
so many sad thoughts come to my mind. 

“The flowered gardens, the trees, the sparkling brooks. . . 
how beautiful nature is. I love to walk at night and watch 
the moons and the stars. I wonder first what they are... . 

“Perhaps some day I shall travel and see all the beautiful 
wonders of nature which I read about.” 

The above adolescent spends a great deal of time out of 
doors, and contact with nature brings about her appreciation 
of it. 

Girl, 19 years of age, no school. “A stir in the trees, a 
rustle of leaves, and my heart is awakened with ambitious 
thoughts of life within my reach. The sun’s bright rays 
bringing warmth and light is like a smile from a passing 
friend. I hear a singing but it is not vocal, not instrumental, 
but a voice from my heart as though something wishes to 
burst from within. Depths I cannot fathom arouse a feeling 
to roam through gardens with flowers about. To gaze and 
drink of God’s nature.” 











Building A School Library 
VIRGINIA DOZIER, MCCORMICK, S. C. 


; CS very interesting experience is responsible for 
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my hobby that has finally become my vocation. 
In the guise of a literature teacher I have be- 
come a library promoter, and year after year I 
ferret out small but ambitious high schools 
without libraries, where I work unceasingly 
until an adequate library is bought, paid for, 
Y and catalogued. 

When I left college with a diploma and an ambition to 
English the young in the most professional manner, I little 
realized that not all schools can boast of well-filled library 
shelves. It was a shock, too, to learn that not all schoolrooms 
are filled with book-lovers. My first position was in a con- 
solidated county high school, situated in a small village, and 
to my amazement, there was no library. 

“But I can’t teach literature without a library,’ 
plained to the superintendent. 

“Well, buy us a library,” he challenged. 

“T will,” I promised. 

“Luck to you! But I warn you it’s no easy task you are 
taking upon yourself,” he replied. 

But filled with determination, and fired with a new enthusi- 
asm, I left his office and began to make my plans. 

I began the drive on September fifteenth with a stirring 
appeal at the first meeting of the local Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Being assured of their support, I boldly ordered, on 
account, new books amounting to twenty-five dollars. To 
those who may be encouraged to launch such a drive, let me 
pen these words of warning: The success of the project de- 
pends upon a wise selection of those first books. If I had 
ordered Les Miserables, David Copperfield, Little Minister 
and Don Quixote, there would have been no need for further 
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efforts, for the children would have never become enthusias- 
tic about the library, though a few months later even teen- 
age boys were enjoying those very books. Twenty-five dol- 
lars will buy about fifty thrilling novels—Grosset and Dun- 
lap or Burt reprint editions. So with a selection of clean 
but thrilling novels, Ralph Henry Barbour’s athletic stories, 
Ethel Hueston’s Prudence books, Terhune’s dog stories, 
Emma C. Dowd’s Polly books, and a few Porter favorites, 
I baited the youngsters. 

The books came and were catalozgued—Simplified Newark 
System—and all through October I said nothing to the chil- 
dren about building a library. I simply spread the books, 
still in their bright paper jackets, on a long table and spent 
fifteen minutes before and after school checking books in 
and out. Teachers began to complain that the students were 
reading novels in study periods, but I did not bother. Their 
book-starved little minds were learning that after all the 
printed page may be really interesting. Moreover there were 
still fewer books than students, and they began to clamor for 
more books. That was exactly what I wanted. Children 
can get most anything out of their parents these days, and 
I wanted the publicity the children were beginning to furnish 
free. 

In November I privately went to see the local officials and 
explained the situation. 

“We will give you a check to match any amount you can 
get by other means in this community,” they promised, but 
they little dreamed what they were promising. 

I called a mass meeting of the patrons and friends of the 
school and made a plea for funds. “If you will give us two 
hundred fifty dollars,’ I said, “I will personally be respon- 
sible for five hundred.” That night three hundred dollars 
was subscribed. 

In December I organized the student body. “Instead of 
the usual exchange of Christmas gifts here at school, let’s 
benefit everybody and give the library a Christmas present,” 
I suggested. It was a new idea, and it got across. From a 
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posted list of approved books ranging in price from fifty cents 
to two dollars each student selected a book he wanted to give 
the library, paid the price, and was privileged to autograph 
the bookplate to be pasted in the book when it arrived. The 
teachers became interested, and instead of sending Christ- 
mas greeting cards to the children, as was customary, each 
gave a check to the library fund. The day before the Christ- 
mas holidays were to begin we had quite a ceremonial of the 
presentation. An old circular revolving book-case was bor- 
rowed for the occasion, draped in green crepe paper, deco- 
rated with electric “candles,” and the students marched by 
grades and classes and placed their gifts on this novel Christ- 
mas tree. 

Meanwhile we were receiving every week shipments of 
carefully selected books. Our second purchase of any impor- 
tance was a good illustrated encyclopedia, and a set of War- 
ner’s Library of the World’s Best Literature. This “library” 
contains so much interesting supplementary material that I 
marvel that any teacher can really teach literature without 
this, or some other good collection of world masterpieces 

In January the classes individually organized and made 
plans for class donations. The freshmen became magazine 
agents and individually pledged one week’s work—the com- 
mission to go to the Library fund. The officers of the class 
acted as official agents of reputable publishers. The sopho- 
more class planned a stunt and gave the proceeds to the li- 
brary. The junior class under the direction of the expression 
teacher wrote and staged a pageant. The senior class pledged 
the proceeds of the annual play. Thus the needed two hun- 
dred dollars was raised. 

At their February meeting the local P. T. A. gave us a 
check for two hundred dollars. 

In March, spring house-cleaning time, we collected and 
shipped to a near-by paper mill two carloads of old news- 
papers and magazines for which we received a check for 
one hundred dollars. 

In April we solicited, by mimeographed letters, book or 
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cash donations from former students of the school who had 
moved away. We received several substantial checks and a 
few worth-while books. 

Thus by the first of May we had catalogued a little library 
that was a credit to the town. By judiciously buying through 
second-hand shops, or from dealers handling ends and over- 
stocks we had been able to get unusually good prices on 
books. Most bookstores will allow substantial discounts to 
school libraries. A knowledge of books, a little caution and 
common sense characterize the book-bargain sleuth. 

In return for my hours and hours of overtime I received a 
vote of thanks from patrons and students, and I had the 
satisfaction of having aroused in the students a love of good 
books. But library-building had become a hobby, and in spite 
of a re-election with a flattering increase in salary, I resigned 
and sought out another small school in need of a library. 
Ever since, like a missionary who zealously seeks dark cor- 
ners of the world, time after time I have deliberately sought 
small schools with inadequate libraries where I teach litera- 
ture, buy books, and fire youngsters with a thirst for know- 
ledge and a passion for good books. 








American Notes—Editorial 


The word SuccEED—as the reader doubtless knows—is derived from 
the Latin words sub, meaning under, and cedere, meaning to go, or 
to go along. What a wealth of meaning is suggested as we think out 
the implications of the word thus explained! A picture is presented 
that might be illustrated by a multitude of human experiences. Here 
is a picture of a man endeavoring to improve his farm which is full of 
rocks. If he is to prosper he must somehow get under them and get 
them out. Or here is the baggage-man (have pity for him) whom we 
load down with our unnecessarily weighted trunks as we go off on 
our summer vacation. Or think of the task of your Congressman, 
bearing the responsibility of his district and trying to please every- 


body. Or your new minister, carrying upon his shoulders the joys 
and sorrows of his parishioners; or of the teacher, striving to teach 
your oftentimes unruly and uninterested children; or of the Almighty 
—we say it reverently—endeavoring in so many ways to get humanity 
to recognize iis possibilities and to forsake the burden of sin and to 
accept its divine birthright! ‘The good Book says, ‘Bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.” We are not writing 


a sermon; but we wish to provoke thought upon the real meaning of 
true success. If we want to achieve it, in school or out, we must catch 
the real meaning of the word. Our success, in the home, in the school, 
in business, in life, will be measured, recognized, rewarded, in propor- 
tion as we get down off our “high horse” of selfishness and ease and 
pride and egotism, and take notice of our fellows,—sympathizing with 
them, understanding them, and aiding them as we may. ‘There is no 
other success that is worthy to be compared with this. 

The modern world is prone to worship success, without analyzing 
the meaning of the word. ‘The School should be the nursery of suc- 
cess. Here our children are being trained for Citizenship and Service. 
‘The State spends millions of money to accomplish the desired results. 
If our graduates go out from our schools and secure remunerative em- 
ployments everybody hears of it and boasts of it; and the school is, 
so far, to be commended. But the crucial test is yet to come. Success 
is not proven until we learn whether the graduates of that school have 
gone out with the purpose of realizing a success that is far larger and 
nobler and more satisfying than any material reward can ever com- 
pensate. The success that the true and thoughtful and patient teacher 
reaches out for and deserves is that which he or she has achieved in 
getting under and lifting up a fellow-being who was more or less 
ignorant, undeveloped, mistaken and unserviceable, and making him 
an intelligent and useful and honored member of society. ‘The State, 
and all of us who, together, constitute the State, cannot ever suffici- 
ently reward the honored teachers who thus SUCCEED. 
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The Procram or Activities in the best junior high school is prob- 
ably the most effective means yet devised for approaching the basic ideals 
and purposes in American education. Our wisest and best educational 
leaders hold that our educational philosophy should be rooted in those 
ideals and aims promulgated by the founders of the Republic. It is 
believed that there has never been proposed a sounder philosophy than 
that voiced by the fathers in the early documents which rested our 
nation’s safety and value on its progress in those inalienable human 
rights of life, liberty, pursuit of happiness, justice, perfect union, 
domestic tranquility, morality, religion, and knowledge. At times our 
people have seemed to lose sight of these educational guide-posts by 
limiting educational opportunities to certain classes rather than making 
them universal. Our platitudes of “education for a democracy,” 
“training for efficient citizenship,’ etc.. have ever been accepted by 
our educational leaders as worthy goals, but our means of attaining 
these ideals have until recently been so ineffective that the pace has 
been snail-like as compared with the rapid rate at which the nation 
has changed along social, economic, and industrial lines. This left a 
wide gap between school and life. About a decade ago leaders on the 
frontier of educational thought, sensing the need of a return to and 
a review of our nation’s basic educational ideals and philosophy as 
essential to the closing of this gap, brought these ideals into the spot- 
light and restated them in the form of the Seven Cardinal Objectives. 
These leaders, holding that this philosophy envisaged equal educational 
opportunities for all the children rather than for the few, focused 
their efforts on learning the most scientific and effective means for 
attaining these objectives. Parallel and woven in with this undertak- 
ing was the birth of a new educational unit—the junior high school— 
which, in its very nature, provided the activities and devices long 
needed for bridging the chasm between the school and the life embodied 
in these seven objectives. It appeared on the educational horizon in 
response to the cry and yearning of youth for educational opportunities 
adapted to the changed and changing conditions in life. It was the 
signal that a new day had dawned in America for the adolescent,—a 
day which heralded the forgotten truth that the school is made for the 
pupil rather than the pupil for the school. It tabooed the straight- 
jacket curriculum of the traditional high school designed for an aris- 
tocracy and to which the pupil was bent and twisted ; and it championed 
a curriculum and a program of activities flexible enough to answer the 
need of every individual adolescent, even if this necessitated the dig- 
ging up and close pruning of much of the old educational forest to 
give way for trees that would bear more valuable fruit. Open-minded 
teachers and leaders gave this new plant an opportunity to grow and 
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blossom, and the fruit it bore seemed so valuable that there was a 
demand for its cuttings from every quarter of the nation. Thus we 
have the junior high school (conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all youth should have equal opportunities for develop- 
ment), whose prime functions are to develop desirable forms of be- 
havior more than to transmit subject-matter, and to train for citizen- 
ship through the socialization of the curriculum, the classroom, and 
the school life. This socialization of school life is commonly termed 
extra-curricular activities. 

Although the Junior High School revealed the value of social 
activities, it did not create them. We are prone to think of extra- 
curricular activities as a child of the twentieth century. But social 
life in the school is as old as our educational system. The spelling- 
bee, Friday afternoon exercises, exhibitions, literary societies, and 
simple forms of athletics asserted themselves in the pioneer schools 


of America. The nature of adolescence has never changed, and has 
ever demanded group or social enjoyments, the number varying with 
the complexity of society. As we behold youth, surcharged with energy, 


emerging with new emotions, faculties and powers; with sex-love and 
religious motives strong ; with a new moral and social sense ; with flighty 
imagination-and lofty ideals; with a passion for hero-worship; with 
strong fluctuations and pendulum swings from hilarity to despondency 
and vice versa; in a period of feverish activity—and, as John Keats 
said, “In which the soul is in ferment; the character undecided; the 
way of life uncertain’”—as we thus behold youth subject to moral and 
social fluctuation—according to the nature of his activities and experi- 
ences—we understand the naturalness of his yearning for activities 
apart from the curriculum, especially if he has been forced to a formal 
and abstract curriculum which is not adapted to the adolescent nature 
and does not satisfy these yearnings. This is why junior high school 
experts hold that a knowledge of adolescent psychology on the part of 
teachers and junior high leaders is indispensable if the school deserves 
the appellation—a true junior high school. They insist that it is 
much more productive educationally for teachers to pursue courses in 
the psychology and guidance of youth than in the subject-matter they 
pass to the pupil, since it is patent that the pupil is of greater moment 
than the subject-matter and that a knowledge of the former is a pre- 
requisite to effective use of the latter—Contributed by PRINCIPAL CARL 
A. GARDNER, North Fort Worth High School, Texas, 

Within half a decade the average American living-room has changed 
its atmosphere. Prior to that time the after-supper routine may have 
been like this: “Let’s go out and see it at the movies.’’ Today, the 
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domestic entente is more than apt to remain at home and hear it ‘‘on 
the air.” Curiosity might compel us to ask of the agent responsible 
for this metamorphosis. Goodness knows, many of us believed the 
home extinct. Radio seems to be the answer. 

After a few tortuous years,—vears of squeals, poor jazz and falter- 
ing sets,—Mr. and Mrs. Babbitt can now afford to be quite discrim- 
inating in their choice of radio programs. Culture, amusement and 
education are on the air in profusion, daily. And isn’t this new-born 
giant rather worthy of the consideration of educators? Is there value 
for Young America in hearing Mrs. Coolidge, Colonel Lindbergh, 
Henry Ford, etc.? If so, colleagues, let us bestir ourselves and head 
up a sane, practical approach to a factor in American life which may 
have untold possibilities. Already an informal committee has been 
formed in an attempt to bring educational broadcasting officially before 
the profession as a subject worthy of report and study. Your views 
for or against will be mighty he!pful as a check and balance.—Contrib- 
uted by Russert BuRKHARD, Principal Armory Street Junior High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 


Direct application of the thirteen months calendar principle to the 
all-the-year operation of the public schools, now favored by many 
educators, is made by Dr. T. E. E. Finegan, Education Director of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, former Commissioner of Education of 
the State of Pennsylvania, trustee and former President of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education Association of the United 
States. 

“The logical division of the continuous school year,” says Dr. Fine- 
gan, ‘‘would be into quarters; the proposed simplified calendar of 13 
months of 28 days each, would adapt itself admirably to this, for the 
extra month would provide four vacation periods of one week each 
to be inserted between the school terms.” 

The year-round school plan is based on the premise that the present 
limited use made of public school buildings is unjustified; also that 
for a majority of pupils, the long summer vacation does more harm 
than good. ‘The short school year, it is contended, had its origin in 
the necessity during pioneer days of having boys and girls help on the 
farm during the summer. It is believed that under present conditions 
many pupils would readily complete in a three years continuous course 
the work now required of them in four years with extended summer 
vacations. 

Adoption of a simplified calendar of 13 equal months is being 
strongly urged by scientists, industrial and agricultural leaders, promi- 
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nent women, religious authorities, and others. A thirteen-period system 
of ting has long been employed in many large business enter- 
prises, its use having been forced through the misleading data result- 
ing from statistical comparisons of months with varying numbers of 
davs, weeks beginning on different day , Co 

The revised calend: s been approved by the League of Nations, 

TT tive study 1 will be the su ject I decisive inter- 
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mal Briefly described, it divides the year into 13 equal months, the 
additional one falling between June and July, and bearing the name 
S« ind hixes to the days of t vear the same day names forever by 
introducing an extra Sabbath (the 365th day) on December 29. 
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Book Reviews 


From The Century Company: EXPLORING THE MANUAL ARTS. By 
John F. Friese. And also EDUCATION AND THE INDIVIDUAL. By 
Arthur J. Jones, Ph.D., Professor of Secondary Education at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. These two books are in the Century Vocational 
Series, edited by Charles A, Prosser. The price of the first named is 
$2.25, and the other is $2.00. The books of this series have fully estab- 
lished the reliability of treatment and the good taste of the printing 
and binding, combined with reasonable cost, for which the Century Com- 
pany’s Educational Department is noted. The Manual Arts book deals 
with the subject with reference to the needs of the Junior High School, 
cultural values being kept in the foreground. The other book is par- 
ticularly addressed to the needs of those who are preparing to teach 


its subject. 


THE NEW UNIVERSE. An Outline of the Worlds in Which We Live, 
By Baker Brownell. New York, D. Van Nostrand Company. $4.00. 


This is another extended summary of the world and men who live 
therein. All in one volume, we have Look I, studies in matter; this 
covers the world as a scientific fact, the components of the material 
world, the forms of the same, the appearance of life, mind and beha- 
vior, human conduct, personal values, general ideas of the world, table 
of key ideas, etc. This volume is closely related to the admirable series 
published by the same publishers and bearing the comprehensive group- 
title of “Library of Modern Sciences.” 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SOUTH AMERICA. Revised and 
reset. Annie S, Peck, A.M., F.R.G.S. $3.30 net. A timely volume, now 
that we are coming to think of the close relations of ourselves with this 
neighbor, being brought together by various ties of neighborliness and 
business. It is “a mine of information” which will enrich the mind and 
broaden the sympathies of any intelligent reader. 


ECHOES AND MEMORIES. By Bramwell Booth. Salvationist Pub- 
lishing and Supplies, Ltd. and Hodder and Stoughton, London. Price 
$2.00. A book of personal impressions of people whom the great modern 
evangelist and Christian patriot has met in his world-wide campaigns. 
The first chapter is entitled “Father and Son.” In it the Son pays a 
profound and touching tribute to his noble Father. The entire volume 
is full of religious and humanitarian experiences, “signs and wonders.” 
It is a source book for Christian workers, everywhere. 
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A series of language lessons aimed to cultivate ability in the use of 
English, and adapted for use in the third and fourth grades,—and pos- 
sibly further up,—has been published by The Wheeler Publishing Com- 
pany (Chicago). There are thus far th following, viz., BETTER 
ENGLISH HABITS, by Alma Blount, Ph.D. (Cornell) and Clark §, 
Northrup, Ph.D. (also of Cornell); two separate volumes, Book One 
and Book Two; and a Teachers’ Manual for each, The first book is for 
third and fourth, and the other for the fifth and sixth vears; these books 
are carefully graded; the selections are excellent; and the illustrations 
are appropriate and attractive. We advise investigation by those who 


are considering a change of “Readers” in the elementary grades, 


UNCLE SAM’S TEASERS AND CHRONICLES OF THE REVOLUTION, 
The Oak Press, New York. No author’s name appears upon the title 
page. But there is a Preface, signed by Abraham Deutschmeister, 
Charles Taylor Wandres and Arthur Frank Knerr, New York, N. Y., May, 
1927. The pages of this book present, on the left-hand page, questions, 
with blank spaces for the answers thereto on the opposite page. The 
first set of questions ask about important events in America,—the page 
being entitled “Uncle Sam’s Teasers,” followed by the slogan “Know 
America First.” And so on,—to the end of the book. An interesting 


and challenging scheme! 


From D. Appleton and Company. OUR WILD ANIMALS. By Edwin 
Lineoln Moseley. Illustrated. It is an admirable trait when a boy or 
girl shows a fondness for animals and treats them kindly and likes to 
have them live and become tame. This book will do much to produce 
these traits. As a book it has been made, by author and illustrator, 
very attractive. Its sphere is believed to be in the fifth and sixth grades, 


We are positive that it will be popular with the young folks. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN—MAN OF GOD. By John Wesley Hill, D.D., 
LL.D. Chancellor, Lincoln Memorial University. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


$2.50. 


This is an inspiring book. None other, perhaps, exists which would 
be more likely to help a voung American to achieve a noble life. 


The “courage, fortitude, patience, humanity, clemency,” the trustfulness 


and loveableness of his character made him par excellence an ideal 
man, and placed him upon a pedestal from which no other American, 
probably, will ever displace him. This is a splendid book to give to a 
youth of today, as a birthday or Christmas gift. It is a book that will 


be read, from title page to the end of the !ast chapte r, by whomsoever 


takes it off the shelf. Its nobility is contagious, 


